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NE winter evening, we were assembled, a half-dozen of friends, 
in the rooms of one of our old university-comrades. The 
conversation had turned on Shakspeare and his astonishing creations, 
of the profound and puissant energy with .which he has seized each 
type of character in the very heart of nature. But above all we won- 
dered at their astounding truth; each of us naming an Othello, a 
Hamlet, a Falstaff, even a Richard III. and a Macbeth — though 
these last, of course, only hypothetically — among his acquaintance. 
“And I, gentlemen,” said our host, ‘‘I have known a King Lear.” 
“ How so?” 
“T will tell you.” And he commenced his story. 


I, 


My childhood and early youth were passed in the country on an 
estate of my mother’s, who was a wealthy proprietress in the province 
of X. The most striking impression that I retain of that time, now 
long’ ago, is that of the figure of our nearest neighbor, one Martin 
Petrovich Kharlof. And indeed it would have been strange if this 
impression had faded, for never in my life have I seen any one like 
him. Imagine a man of gigantic stature, with a monstrous head 
planted, a little awry, and with no visible neck, upon a colossal 
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body. This head was covered with a mass of yellow hair, a little 
grizzled, descending almost to his bushy eyebrows. From the vast 
expanse of the face, reddened by constant exposure to cold and wind, 
rose a large flattened nose, between two small blue eyes of a haughty 
and defiant expression. His mouth was small, and seamed with 
wrinkles all around ; and the voice which issued from it was at once 
hoarse and sonorous, reminding one of the strident clangor made by 
a truck-load of bars of iron hauled over a rough pavement. Kharlof 
always spoke as if he were addressing some one on the other side of 
a ravine in the teeth of a strong gale. It is not easy to define the 
exact expression of his face, for the reason that it was difficult to 
embrace the whole of it in a single glance ; but the impression made 
by it was not, on the whole, disagreeable. There was even a certain 
grandeur about it; it was only too strange and extraordinary. What 
arms the man had, and what legs! and hands like great cushions! 
I remember that I could never contemplate the vast back of Kharlof, 
and his shoulders like two mill-stones, without a sort of respectful 
terror. But what most astonished and confounded me were his ears. 
Standing out on each side of his enormous cheeks, they reminded 
me, with their long scroll-like margins, of the great twisted and 
rolled cheeses, called Aalachi, which are so common in Russia. 
Summer and winter, Kharlof wore a sort of gabardine of greenish 
cloth, bound at the waist by a Circassian belt, and tarred boots. I 
never saw a cravat on him: in fact what could he have tied it 
around ? 

He breathed heavily and slowly, like an ox, and walked without 
noise. You fancied that when he was once in a room, he was under 
a continual apprehension of throwing down or breaking everything 
in it: he moved with precaution, sideways, and with a sort of gliding 
motion. His herculean strength commanded the respect of the 
whole neighborhood, and was the subject of legends. It was re- 
ported that on meeting a bear in the woods one day, he had grappled 
and killed him single-handed and unarmed; that having caught a 
thieving peasant among his bee-hives, he had pitched him over the 
hedge, and his horse and cart after him— and much more of the 
same sort. But Kharlof himself made no boast of his strength. If 
he was full of pride, it was not of his physical powers, but of his birth, 
his worldly position, and the wit and intelligence for which he gave 
himself credit. “Our race,” he often said, “springs from the Shwede 
[he meant Swede] Kharlus, who came to Russia in the reign of Ivan 
Vassilich the Blind. This Shwede Kharlus did not deign to be a pagan 
count, but wished to be a Russian gentleman, and he had himself 
registered in the Golden Book. That is the source of our origin, we 
Kharlofs ; and that is why we are all light-haired, with light clear eyes 
and white faces, for we sprouted under the snow.” “But, Martin 
Petrovich,” I ventured to say to him one day, “there never was an 
Ivan Vassilich the Blind. There was an Ivan Vassilich the Terrible ; 
but it was the Grand-Duke Vassili Vassilich who was surnamed the 
Blind.” “Stuff!” calmly responded Kharlof; “when I say a thing 
is SO, so it is.” 

One day my mother happened to compliment him on his disinter- 
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estedness, which really was extraordinary. “Eh, Natalia Nicolavna,”’ 
he cried, almost contemptuously, “that is a great thing to praise any 
one for! Great lords like us, how can we act in any other way? It 
must never be that any man of the soil, any peasant or churl, should 
even suspect us of anything mean or contemptible. I am a Kharlof: 
my family comes from there”—and he lifted his finger toward the 
ceiling as high as he could reach —“ how can I think about my own 
interest?” 

Another time a personage of some distinction who was on a visit 
to my mother, took it into his head to quiz Kharlof, and when he 
spoke of “the Shwede Kharlus who came to Russia ”— 

—‘in the time of the Czar Haricot,” * interrupted the visitor. 

“No, it was not in his time, but under the reign of the Grand-Duke 
Ivan Vassilich the Blind.” 2A 

“For my part,” replied the other, “I think that your race runs back 
to a far more ancient date, to the antediluvian timés when the earth 
produced mastodons and megatheriums.” 

Though these scientific names were words in an unknown tongue 
to Kharlof, he knew perfectly well that he was being made fun of. 

“Tt may be so,” he remarked dryly, “for our race is really of great 
antiquity. They say that at the time when my ancestor came to live 
in Moscow there was living there a fool of the same sort as your Excel- 
lency, and that fools of that kind only appear in the world once 
every thousand years.” 

The visitor arose, furious; Kharlof flung his head back, thrust 
forward his chin, gave a kind of snort of defiance, and moved proudly 
away. 

Two days later he came back to our house. My mother began to 
remonstrate with him on his conduct. “I wished to give him a 
lesson, Madame,” interrupted Kharlof. “Another time he will take 
care how he talks. He is young yet, and must be taught to walk 
straight.” In reality the visitor was quite as old as Kharlof; but 
this giant seemed to look upon all other men as minors ; and besides, 
he had no fear of mortal man. 

My mother always received Kharlof with especial kindness, and 
excused much in him, for he had once saved her life by checking her 
carriage on the edge of a ravine over which the horses had already 
fallen. The traces and the harness broke ; but Kharlof had clutche 
the wheel in time, and never loosened his grasp, though the blood 
sprang from under his nails. It was to my mother, too, that he owed 
his marriage. She gave him for a wife an orphan-girl of seventeen, 
whom she had brought up in her own house, he being then forty. 
Kharlof’s wife was exceedingly small: a story ran that he had carried 
her to the bridal chamber on the palm of his hand. She did not 
long survive her marriage, but died, leaving two daughters. After 
the death of his young wife my mother continued her friendly relations 
with Kharlof. She placed his elder daughter in the government 
institution for girls of noble birth, then married her, and she had 
already a husband in her eye for the younger. 

Kharlof was a good farmer; he had enlarged his estate to three 





*A legendary personage. 
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hundred deciatines, and erected on them the necessary farm-buildings, 
As for the obedience of his peasants, I need not attempt to describe it. 

Large and heavy as he was, Kharlof never went anywhere on foot ; 
the earth, he said, could not bear him. He kept a little drosky (kind 
of bench on four low wheels) and drove himself. The animal he drove 
was a lean and decrepit old mare, who had on her shoulder the scar 
of a wound received at the battle of Moskowa,-and was lame on all 
four legs at once ; she could not go ina walk, and far less in a gallop, 
but shambled along in a kind of rickety trot. She used to eat the 
wormwood and thistles in the fields, which I have never seen any 
other of the horse kind do before or since. It was a matter of ever 
new amazement to me how such a jade, not more than half alive, 
could drag such an enormous weight ; for I really can not venture to 
mention how many foods our neighbor was commonly reported to 
weigh. 

On the drosky, behind Kharlof’s back, used to be perched his 
little Cossack Maximka, his bare feet planted on the hind-axle, and 
his face and body leaning against his master’s loins, in which position 
he looked like a bit of twig, or some extraordinary species of bug, 
that had accidentally attached itself to that enormous mass. This 
little Cossack shaved Kharlof twice a-week ; to achieve which opera- 
tion he mounted on a table, and the wags used to say that he had to 
run to get round his master’s chin. 

Kharlof did not like staying in the house, and so was constantly 
met going about in his famous equipage, holding the reins in one 
hand, and the other planted on his knee, with the elbow well forward. 
An old and surpassingly dilapidated cap was stuck on the crown of 
his head, and under it he turned from side to side his little eyes like 
a bear’s, as he saluted with a sonorous voice all the peasants, trades- 
men, or towns-folk whom he met on the way, or hurled energetic 
oaths at the priests, whom he could not bear. One morning when I 
had gone out with my gun, he met me, and catching sight at the same 
moment of a hare squatting beside the road, he let loose such a 
“Ware!” that I had a ringing in my ears all the rest of the day. 

I have said that my mother received Kharlof with friendliness. 
She was not ignorant of the deep respect he entertained for her. 
When he spoke to her he called her his benefactress ; and she saw in 
him a kind of devoted giant, who in case of need would not hesitate 
to confront a whole army of peasants in revolt ; and though such a 
collision was not in the least to be feared, still my mother, who had 
been left a widow while quite young, thought that such a defender 
was not to be despised, when, moreover, he never borrowed money, 
never drank, and if he lacked education, was by no means lacking in 
intelligence. When she determined to make her will, it was Kharlof 
whom she selected as her first witness, and he went to his house ex- 
pressly to get his spectacles ; monstrous iron utensils, round, like 
drosky-wheels, without which he could not write. Even with his spec- 
tacles, it took him a quarter of an hour of puffing and groaning before 
he achieved the signature of his name and titles, in enormous square 
letters, adorned with tails and flourishes. After accomplishing this 
task he complained of fatigue, and remarked that for him writing, or 
catching fleas, was pretty much the same thing. 
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Despite all the regard which my mother displayed to him, he was 
never allowed to go beyond the dining-room, as he diffused an odor 
which reminded one of freshly-dug earth, of the pungent scent of 
forests, or of the mud of morasses. “ He isa real /echi,” (wood-goblin) 
said my old nurse. When he dined with us, a table was set for him 
in a corner ; nor did he take this amiss, for he comprehended that 
he would have been in the way of his neighbors, and found it himself 
more comfortable to eat in entire freedom, for he ate as no one, I 
imagine, has eaten since the days of Polyphemus. By way of pre- 
caution, and to stay his stomach, they always first set before him a 
pot containing about six pounds of acha,a sort of buckwheat- 
porridge. “But for this porridge, you would eat me,” my mother 
would say to him, laughing; and he would laugh and answer, “ You 
are quite right, my benefactress ; I would eat you.” 

My mother always liked to hear his views on any question of do- 
mestic economy, but they were always briefly expressed. He neither 
liked nor was able to discourse at length. “Long stories make one 
short-winded,” he used to say scornfully. It was only when one got 
him on the subject of the year 1812 (when he had served in the militia, 
and had been decorated with a bronze medal which he wore on holi- 
days), and questioned him about the French invasion, that he told two 
or three anecdotes, and always the same ones. 

Who would have supposed that this indestructible and self-reliant 
giant had his moments of melancholy and gloom? Yet soitwas. With 
no apparent cause, a profound depression took possession of him. He 
shut himself up in his chamber, where sometimes he hummed to him- 
self, producing as much sound as a whole hive of bees, and sometimes 
called his Cossack Maximka, and ordered him to sing something, or 
to read in the only book that had ever found entrance into his house, 
Novikof’s Workman at Rest.* Maximka, who, strange to say, could 
scramble through the words after a fashion, set to reading at the 
pitch of his voice, blundering, and putting his accents pretty much at 
random ; or else in a shrill falsetto he intoned some dismal canticle, 
of which the words were unintelligible. Kharlof shook his head 
slowly, made observations on the fragility of all earthly things, and 
remarked that all would return to dust like the grass of the field. He 
had hung up in his chamber an engraving representing a lighted 
candle surrounded by great puffy-cheeked creatures who were blowing 
at it with all their might; and under it was the legend: “Such is 
human life.” When the hour of gloom had passed away, he turned 
this picture with its face to the wall. Kharlof, this colossus, stood in 
mortal fear of death ; and yet, even in his moments of deepest gloom, 
he never prayed. 

Kharlof, to tell the truth, was not very devout: he rarely went to 
church. He used to say himself that his bodily dimensions forbade 
it: that he took up the room of too many of the faithful. But these 
attacks usually terminated in the following way: he began to whistle, 
and then in a voice of thunder ordered his carriage to be brought out. 
A few minutes laier he would be seen trundling about the country, 





*A periodical collection, published in Moscow, 1785. The author, Novikof, was the chicf of 
the Illuminati of the school of Saint-Martin. 
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and flourishing his whip-hand above his old cap, as who should say, 
“The world is ours!” After all, he was a Russian. 

Persons of great physical strength are usually of a phlegmatic tem- 
perament ; but Kharlof on the contrary was very easily enraged. But 
no one had the gift of exasperating him in such perfection as the 
brother of his deceased wife, a fellow named Bitschkof, a grotesque 
kind of creature, half parasite and half buffoon, who lived with us, 
and who from his childhood had been called Souvenir by everybody, 
even by the servants, who contented themselves by adding to it his 
patronymic of Timofeich. I believe that he had himself forgotten his 
baptismal name. This sorry creature, whom everybody felt himselt 
entitled to despise, and who, by the way, had lost all the teeth of one 
side, so that his lean face appeared twisted, was always in motion, 
slipping in everywhere, now in the servants’ hali, then in the priests’ 
house, and presently into the bailiff’s office. Of course he was always 
driven away, whenever caught, at which he only humped his shoulders, 
winked his squinting eyes, and laughed his villainous cackling laugh, 
which sounded like rinsing out a bottle. I always thought that if 
Souvenir had had money, he would have been a great scoundrel, for 
he was both immoral and cruel ; but happily he had none. He was 
only allowed to drink on holidays ; and my mother, with whom he 
took a hand at piquet or boston in the evening, took care that he 
should be decently clothed. 

He used to call Kharlof his “little brother,” and tormented him to 
that extent that he “made him eat the bitter radish,” as our peasants 
say. One day when Kharlof was in our billiard-room, a vast apart- 
ment in which no one had ever seen a fly, for which reason our 
neighbor, a great enemy of sunshine and warmth, greatly affected it, 
Souvenir began to hop and wriggle about him, saying with many grins 
and grimaces, “ Little brother, what made you kill my sister Margarita 
Timofeievna?” Kharlof, who was sitting between the wall and the 
billiard-table, could no longer restrain himself; and thrust out both 
his large fists at him. Happily for Souvenir, he dodged in time, but 
his brother-in-law’s fists came into contact with the heavy billiard- 
table, and the six screws which held it to the floor snapped all at 
once. 

For a long time I had had a curiosity to see Kharlof’s house, and 
observe with my own eyes what kind of a habitation he had fabricated 
for himself; so one day I proposed to accompany him on horseback 
as far as Jeskovo, for so he called his estate. 

“Do you hear this chap?” cried Kharlof, “he wants to see my 
kingdom. Well, come along; I will show you the house and the 
garden and the barn and everything; I have a lot of fine things 
there.” We started. From our castle to Jeskovo it was about three 
versts. “There’s my kingdom,” he said presently, turning his heavy 
head with difficulty toward me, and waving his hand to right and 
left,— “all that belongs to me.” 

Kharlof’s dwelling was on a hill. Below it a few miserable huts 
clustered, as if they were glued together, along the margin of a pond. 
Standing on a plank, an old peasant-woman was pounding with all 
her might on some garment which she had just wrung out. “ Axinia!” 
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cried Kharlof in so formidable a voice that a flock of crows flew up 
out of a neighboring rye-field, “is that your husband’s breeches you 
are washing?” 

The old woman turned as stiffly as if she had been a piece of wood, 
and made him a low curtsey. 

“ Ah yes, little father, it is his breeches,” she mumbled in a cracked 
voice. 

“You had better get at something else,” Kharlof roared back. 

“There, look,” he continued, addressing himself to me as we trotted 
along a ruinous bit of wall, “there is my hemp, and this other is the 
peasants’. Do you see the difference? And here is my garden: I 
planted these apple-trees and those willows myself. Before my time 
there was not a single tree here. Learn how to manage, youngster.” 

We entered a court-yard surrounded with palisades. Fronting the 
carriage-gate stood a rickety old cabin with a thatched roof, and a 
little flight of stairs, resting on wooden posts, running up to the door. 
Another cabin, somewhat newer and ornamented with a garret, was 
on the other side of the yard, and looked to my eyes as if it also, to 
use our country-phrase, stood on chicken-legs. 

“Do you see,” said Kharlof, “in what huts our fathers lived? And 
now see what a palace I have built myself.” 

This palace of his looked like a child’s card-house. Five or six 
dogs, each one shaggier and uglier than the other, rushed out to greet 
us, barking furiously. 

“These are shepherd’s dogs,” said Kharlof, “of the true Crimean 
breed. Hold your tongues, you cursed brutes!” he roared; “for 
much I would hang the whole lot of you.” 

A young man, dressed in a long nankeen coat, appeared on the 
stairs of the new house: this was the husband of the elder daughter. 
He made one bound to the drosky, and while with one hand he 
respectfully supported Kharlof’s elbow, he extended the other as if 
to support his enormous leg, as the latter dismounted from the drosky 
as he would from a horse. The young man then came to assist me 
to dismount. 

“ Anna,” cried Kharlof, “ Natalia Nicolavna’s son has honored us 
with a visit; we maust give him some breakfast. Where is little 
Evlampia?” 

Anna was his elder daughter ; Evlampia the younger. 

“She is not in the house: she went out into the fields to gather 
bluets,” said Anna, opening a window beside the door. 

“ Are there any curds?” asked Kharlof. 

Yes.” 

“ And cream too?” 

“ And cream.” 

“Very good: set it all out. In the meantime I will show him my 
cabinet. Come this way,” he added, beckoning me with his finger. 
In his own house he no longer used the familiar hou :* he considered 
that as his guest I was entitled to a more respectful address. He 
conducted me along a corridor — 





* Omitted in the translation. —Tr. 
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“Here is where I live; this is my cabinet,” he said suddenly, 
entering a large door: “Welcome in.” 

It was a large bare room, not plastered, so that the beams and 
other anatomy of the wall were exposed to sight. On great nails, 
driven in at random, hung two whips, an old cocked-hat, a flint-lock 
gun, a sabre, a pumpkin, a curious horse-collar ornamented with 
copper plates, and the famous engraving of the lighted candle exposed 
to all the winds. In acorner was a sort of wooden divan, covered 
with a bit of bright-colored carpet. Thousands of flies kept up a 
droning buzz under the ceiling. It was cool and airy in this room, 
but the sort of wild smell which Kharlof carried with him everywhere, 
seized one by the throat. 

“Ts not my cabinet handsome?” he asked. 

“ Beautiful,” I replied. 

“Look at this Dutch collar,” he went on, “it is a real curiosity. 
I got it in trade from a Jew. Examine it closely.” 

“Tt is a very handsome collar, certainly.” 

“There is none better for wearing. Just smell it. What leather!” 

I smelled the collar, but could perceive nothing remarkable except 
a rather strong odor of rancid tallow. 

“ Come, sit on this little chair and make yourself at home,” Kharlof 
went on. And taking a seat on the divan, he closed his eyes and 
seemed to fall asleep. I looked at him steadily, and could not with- 
hold my wonder: the man was like a mountain. 

Suddenly he shook himself: “Anna!” he cried in his voice like 
the lowing of an ox, and his vast stomach rose and fell like a wave 
of the sea—“Anna! did you not hear me? Why do you not make 
haste?” 

“ All is ready, if you will please to come,” replied the voice of Anna 
from a distance. 

Surprised at the celerity with which his orders had been obeyed, 
I followed him to the dining-room, where on a table covered with a 
red cloth with white figures, the breakfast was spread ; curds, cream, 
cheese-cakes, and even powdered sugar mixed with cinnamon. While 
I was eating some of the curds, Kharlof fell asleep again, sitting in a 
corner. Motionless before me, with down-dropped eyes, stood Anna 
Martinovna, and through the window I could see her husband, who 
was leading my horse up and down the yard, rubbing in his hands the 
curb-chain which he had taken off the bridle. 

My mother did not like Kharlof’s elder daughter, whom she thought 
proud. Anna Martinovna never came to pay her respects to us ; and 
when in my mother’s presence her expression was cold and reserved, 
although it was through her kindness that she had received her educa- 
tion at the Institute, that she had found a husband, and that on her 
marriage-day she had a thousand rubles as a portion, and a yellow 
cashmere shawl, not much the worse for wear. 

Anna was a woman of middle height, rather thin, quick and active 
in all her movements, with a splendid mass of long brown hair, and a 
rather pleasing face of a complexion inclining to olive, with which her 
longish eyes, of a pale blue, made a singular but not unpleasing con- 
trast. Her nose was finely formed and straight, her chin sharp and 
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prominent. Any one on seeing her would have said to himself — 
clever and malicious. 

Taken altogether, her person was attractive; and the points of 

* beauty in her face heightened the effect. Standing before me, her 
hands hidden beneath her handkerchief, she was secretly watching 
me. A little malicious smile lurked about her lips, her cheeks, and 
the corners of her eyes. “A spoiled slip of nobility,” was what this 
smile seemed to say. Whenever she spoke, it was with a slight dila- 
tion of the nostrils. 

And yet with all, if Anna Martinovna had been willing with her 
thin and rather compressed lips to give me a kiss, I could have 
jumped to the ceiling with joy. I knew that she was severe, exacting, 
and that the wives and daughters of the peasants stood in mortal 
dread of her. It made no difference: to look at Anna Martinovna 
made my heart beat ; but then I was fifteen years old. 

Kharlof gave himself another shake. “Anna,” he said, “rattle us 
off something on the piano ; young gentlemen like music.”’ 

I turned my head, and observed in a corner a wretched-looking 
implement that seemed to belong to the piano species. 

“With pleasure, father,” replied Anna, “only what can I play for 
the gentleman? He will not care for it.” 

“What did they teach you at the Institute, then?” 

“T have forgotten it all. And besides, the strings are broken.” 
Anna’s voice had a peculiar, not unpleasant quality, sonorous and 
slightly plaintive, like the cry of a bird of prey. 

“Well then,” said Kharlof, “then,—will you come look at my 
barn? It is well worth seeing. Volodka* will go with you. Ho! 
Volodka!”’ he cried to his son-in-law, who was still walking my horse 
in the yard, “take the gentleman to the barn and everywhere ; show 
him everything. As for me, I must take a nap. Au revoir!” 

He went out and I followed. At once Anna, rapidly, and as it 
were contemptuously, began to clear the table. At the door I turned 
and made her a low bow; she did not seem to observe it, and only 
smiled, more maliciously than before. I took my horse from her 
husband’s hands, and led him by the bridle. We went to see the 
barn ; but as there was nothing there of particular interest, and as 
my guide could not suppose that a boy of my age cared much about 
farming matters, we crossed the garden to get on the road. 

Vladimir Slotkine was an orphan, the son of a man of low birth 
who had been my mother’s business agent. She had first put him at 
the district school, then given him employment in our bailiff’s office. 
Later he got into the commissary department of the government, and 
finally had married Kharlof’s daughter. My mother used to call 
him a little Jew; for with his crisp frizzled hair, his large black eyes, 
always moist-looking like cooked prunes, his hooked nose, and his 
thick red lips, he presented the exact type of that Oriental race. 
Otherwise his complexion was fair, and he might pass for a quite 
good-looking fellow. 

Vladimir was a very serviceable person where his own interests did 
not conflict. His intense avidity of gain sometimes almost deprived 





* Diminutive of Vladimir. 
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him of his senses, and often wrung tears from his eyes. He could 
never bear for there to be any delay in the fulfilment of any promise 
made to him ; if there were, he trembled with anger, he groaned with 
anguish. He liked to prowl about the country with a gun; and when’ 
he knocked over a hare or duck, he crammed them into his pouch with 
a peculiar expression, patting them with his hand as if to say, “| 
have you now ; you can’t get away now.” 

“What a nice little horse you have there,” he said in his lisping, 
drawling voice, as he helped me into the saddle. “That is the kind 
of horse I should like to have: but no such luck for me. I wish 
you would please speak to Madame your mother and remind her”— 

“ Did she ever promise you one?” 

“ Ah, no — Oh, if she had only promised! But I was thinking that 
perhaps, since she is so generous ”— 

“Why do you not go to Martin Petrovich?” 

“To Martin Petrovich!” repeated Slotkine, dragging out every 
syllable. ‘Why, good heavens, you have no idea how stingy he is to 
me. We are not nearly paid for the work we do.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“T swear it to you. So soon as he has said —‘ My word is sacred,’ 
it is as if anything you had to say was chopped off with a hatchet. 
And then he does not love Anna Martinovna, my wife, like his other 
daughter Evlampia.” Here interrupting himself, he smote his thigh 
in desperation, crying, “ Why, great heavens, some robber has cut 
down half a quarter of an acre of our oats! Just look at it! The 
scoundrels! the brigands! A ruble and a half, two rubles will not 
cover the damage!” I could hear the sobs in his desperate excla- 
mations. I gave my horse the spur, and left him planted there, 
ejaculating and bemoaning. 

His lamentations were still in my ears, when at a turn in the road 
I met Kharlof’s second daughter, who had gone, her sister said, to 
gather bluets. A garland of these flowers surrounded her head. We 
exchanged salutations in silence. Evlampia was not less handsome 
than her sister, but in an entirely different style. Tall of stature, and 
strongly built, all about her was large, her head, her limbs, her hands, 
her snow-white teeth, and especially her eyes, which were a little 
prominent, of a deep blue, and over-drooped by rather heavy eyelids. 
This monumental virgin was palpably Kharlof’s daughter. Her braid 
of blond hair was so long that she wound it three times round her 
head. Her mouth was charming, of a brilliant red, and fresh asa 
rose. When she spoke there was an innocent sort of lifting of her 
upper lip, such as we see in children ; but there was something wild 
and almost fierce in the look of her slowly-moving eyes. “She is an 
untamed one — Cossack blood,” Kharlof used to say. In truth this 
colossal beauty rather intimidated me, and reminded me too much of 
her father. 

I kepton my way. Evlampia began to sing in a monotonous voice, 
strong, and rather harsh, a real peasant-girl’s voice. Presently she 
stopped abruptly. I looked back, and from the top of the hill on 
which I was, I could see her standing by her brother-in-law, at the 
place where the oats had been cut. He was talking and gesticula- 
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ting; she stood contemptuously calm, the sun casting a brilliant light 
on ‘her form, and brightening the garland of wild flowers which she 
wore on her head. 

I think I mentioned before that my mother had an eye on a hus- 
band for this other daughter of Kharlof. It was one of our poorest 
neighbors, a half-pay major named Gavrilo Gitkof, a man of mature 
age, and as he used to say himself with a sort of pride, “beaten and 
broken.” He could barely read and write; but he cherished the 
secret hope of being one day general manager of my mother’s prop- 
erty, for he felt in himself the genius of an executor of orders.* 

“For other matters,” he used to say, “T make no boast ; but as for 
counting the teeth in the peasants’ heads, I have that science in its 
very last refinement. It is in the army that I served my apprentice- 
ship to that art.” 

if Gitkof had been less stupid and self-conceited, he might have 
seen that he had not the slightest chance to supersede the existing 
manager, a certain Lizinski, a Pole of great intelligence and firmness 
of character, in whom my mother had the highest confidence. Gitkof 
had a long face like a horse, covered with a yellowish down which 
started just below his eyes, and even in the severest cold his face 
was moist with fine drops of sweat. At the approach of my mother 
he assumed the attitude of a soldier standing before his officer, his 
head quivered with zeal, his great hands dangling at the seams of his 
trousers twitched with readiness, and his whole person seemed to 
say, “Command, and I fly!” My mother was under no illusion 
whatever as to the means of this personage; but this did not hinder 
her from scheming a marriage between him and Evlampia. “ But 
how will you get on with her, little father?” she said to him one day. 

Gitkof smiled with a confident air. “Why, Natalia Nicolavna,” he 
said, ‘‘ I have commanded a whole battalion, and marched them as if 
ithad been on a thread. To make a woman march, is that anything 
to talk about?” 

“There is a difference, father,” she replied with an air of dissatis- 
faction, “ between a battalion of recruits and a young girl of noble 
blood. However,” she added after a moment’s reflection, ‘‘ Evlampia 
will know how to take care of herself.” 


II. 


One night—it was in June, and rather late—Kharlof was an- 
nounced at our house. My mother was surprised. We had not seen 
our neighbor for more than a week, and he never visited so late. 
“Something must have happened,” she murmured. And in truth 
Kharlof, who had sunk upon a chair by the door, was so pale, and his 
face wore so anxious an expression, that she could not refrain from 
repeating at the sight of him her former exclamation. 

“What is it, father? speak!” she exclaimed. “Has your melan- 
choly seized you again?” 
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Kharlof knitted his brows. “No, it is not my melancholy: that 
always comes at the full moon. But allow me to ask you a question, 
Madame: what are your thoughts about death?” 

My mother started —“ Why do you ask that?” 

“T have just had a nocturnal hallucination,” said he slowly, ina 
deep, hollow voice. 

“What?” 

“A nocturnal hallucination,” he repeated: “I am a great seer of 
dreams.” 

“You are?” 

“Tam. Did you not knowit?” Kharlof heaved a sigh. “ Listen, 
It happened a little more than a week ago; it was the eve of St. 
Peter’s. I lay down to rest a little, and fell asleep. Suddenly I saw 
a black colt enter the chamber. This colt began to caper and 
show me his teeth—a colt black as a farakan.* 

Here Kharlof paused. ‘ Well?” said my mother. 

“Well, the colt turned and gave me a kick on the left elbow, there, 
where it is tender. I awoke, and found that I had lost all use of my 
left arm —and of my left leg as well. Good, said I to myself, this is 
paralysis. But little by little movement and feeling returned, but I 
felt as if ants were running all over my joints, and they are running 
yet. So soon as I open my hand they begin to run.” 

“ But, Martin Petrovich, you must have been lying on your arm; 
that is the secret of it all.” 

“No, Madame, that is not it, though you are so good as to say so. 
It is a warning that I have received —a warning of my death. And 
therefore this is what I wish to say to you, Madame, without losing an 
instant. Not being willing,” Kharlof went on, at the full pitch of his 
voice, “that this death shall take me unprepared, I, being God’s ser- 
vant, have made up my mind to this: to divide in my life-time, at 
once, all my goods and substance between my two daughters, Anna 
and Evlampia, in such wise as the Lord may inspire me to do,” 
Here he paused, gave a groan, and added, “Without the loss of a 
moment!” 

“Well, the idea is not unreasonable,” said my mother, “only it 
seems to me that you are in too great a hurry.” 

“And as it is my desire,” Kharlof went on, still at the top of his 
voice, “to observe in this affair all proper and legal order, I have the 
honor to request your son, Dmitri Semenich —as for you, Madame, I 
would not venture to trouble you—I request the aforesaid Dmitri 
Semeriich — and as for my kinsman Bitschkof, I command him as his 
duty —to be present at the consummation of the formal act and the 
enfeoffment of my two daughters, Anna, married, and Evlampia, 
single ; which act shall be accomplished on the day after to-morrow, 
at the twelfth hour of the day, at my domain of Jeskovo, with the 
participation of the authorities at present in office, who have already 
received the proper notification.” 

Kharlof had obviously much difficulty in getting through this long 
tirade, which he had evidently learned by heart, and the recital of 
which had been interrupted by frequent sighs and groans. He 
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seemed not to have air enough in his lungs. His face, at first pale, 
had become crimson, and from time to time he wiped away the sweat 
which stood on his brow. 

“Have you drawn up the act of donation?” asked my mother. 
«How did you have time?” 

“Oh, I found time —I neither ate, drank, nor slept ”’— 

“Did you write it yourself?” 

“ Volodka helped me.” 

“ Have you presented your application ?” 

“T have presented it. The government court has granted permis- 
sion, and the tribunal of ‘the district has received the order, and the 
temporary delegation of the said tribunal has appointed the day of 
its arrival.” 

My mother smiled. “I see that you have taken all necessary 
measures, Martin Petrovich. But in what haste you have acted. It 
would seem that you have not spared money.” 

“T have spared nothing, Madame.” 

“Well, it is your own affair. Only, why did you say that you came 
to consult with me? However, it is all well; Dmitri can go. And I 
will send Souvenir, and tell Lizinski to be there. Have you not 
invited Gavrilo Fedoulich?” 

“Gavrilo Fedoulich — the séeur Gitkof —has also been notified by 
me. He comes —as my future son-in-law.” 

Kharlof had now evidently exhausted the last reserve of his elo- 
quence. And I fancied that I noticed that he seemed anything but 
pleased when he named the husband whom my mother had chosen 
for his younger daughter. It may have been that he was thinking of 
amore desirable match for his dear little Evlampia. 

He rose slowly from his chair. “I thank you greatly for your kind 
consent,” he said. 

“Where are you going?” asked my mother. “Wait and I will 
give you some breakfast.” 

“Thanks,” replied Kharlof, “but I cannot: I must now go home.” 
He moved backward towards the door, and was turning sideways, as 
usual, to go through it — 

“Wait a moment,” said my mother. “And you really give all your 
property to your daughters without any reservation?” 

“ Assuredly ; without the least reservation.” 

“ And where do you propose to live?” 

Kharlof gave a flourish of his arms. “Where I shall live? Why 
at home, as I have always lived. Where else did you suppose?” 

“ Are you so entirely sure of your daughters and your son-in-law?” 

“Ts it of Volodka that you speak —that dish-rag? I shail make 
him march as I please, you may be sure. What can he do? And as 
for my daughters, they bind themselves to provide me meat and 
drink, fire, lodging and clothes for the rest of my life. Is it not their 
natural and most sacred duty?” 

“It is their duty, of course. But, Martin Petrovich, you must 
excuse me — your eldest daughter is full of pride; every one knows 
that ; and as for your youngest, she has a wolf’s look.” 

“Natalia Nicolavna,” cried Kharlof, “what are you saying? 
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Good God! What? my daughters — fail in their duty tome! They 
would not even dream of such a thing. What? resist —a father? 
And their curse—would it tarry long? They have passed their 
whole lives in trembling and submission—and for them —all at 
once — great God!” A violent paroxysm of coughing seized him: 
my mother attempted to calm his excitement. 

“The only thing is,” she said, “that I can not understand the 
necessity of being in such haste. After your death they will have 
everything. I suppose that your melancholy has brought you to this 
idea.” 

“My little mother,” he said, not quite appeased, “you are always 
casting up my melancholy to me. It may be an influence from on high 
that is moving me at this moment, and you — talk of my melancholy, 
I have resolved on an immediate division, Madame, because I wish 
myself, in my own person, in accordance with my own decision, to fix 
and determine from this time what shall go to each of them; and 
that each of them, after receiving my bounty, may feel gratitude and 
faithfully carry out what has been determined by her father and bene- 
factor, for it is an extraordinary act of favor.” Here Kharlof’s voice 
changed. “I have the honor to wish you good night. As for you, 
Sir, I shall have the honor of receiving you at my house the day after 
to-morrow.” 

With these words Kharlof took his leave : my mother watched his 
departure and shook her head. 

“Tt is an affair that promises no good,” she murmured, “no good. 
Did you notice,” she went on, addressing me, “ that all the while he 
talked he kept blinking his eyes as if the sun was shining in them? 
It is a bad sign. When a man does that, it is a sign that he has a 
weight upon his heart — that evil is threatening him. Go there the 
day after to-morrow with Lizinski and Souvenir.” 

On the day appointed our great family carriage, drawn by six sorrel 
horses, and driven by our head coachman, a kind of corpulent patri- 
arch with a long gray beard, drew up majestically at the ferron of 
our mansion. ‘The importance of the act which Kharlof was about 
to perform, and the solemnity of his invitation, had not been without 
their effect upon my mother. She had herself ordered the great 
coach, only used on occasions of ceremony ; and she recommended 
Souvenir and myself to go in full dress to do the more honor to our 
protégé. As for Lizinski, he always wore a black coat and white 
cravat. 

A half-hour had not elapsed, and our horses, going at a stately 
trot, had scarcely moistened with sweat the bright straps of their 
harness, when we reached Kharlof’s house. The great carriage-gate 
was standing wide open, and our vehicle rolled into the court. The 
postillion of the two leaders, a child of five or six, whose feet hardly 
reached below the saddle, gave for the last time his shrill ‘ Look 
out!” ; our patriarchal coachman’s two elbows rose together as he 
drew the reins, and we halted. 

No dog saluted us with the accustomed barking: the numerous 
children of the work-people whom we used to see tumbling about 
the yards in little shirts with wooden crosses slung round their necks, 
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had disappeared. Kharlof’s son-in-law was waiting to receive us at 
the door. Young birch-trees had been planted on each side of the 
steps, as is the custom on Trinity-Sunday. Everything had a solemn 
appearance. Kharlof’s son-in-law had on a great cotton-velvet cravat 
with a satin bow, and a black coat very much too tight for him. The 
little Cossack Maximka had saturated his hair with dvass, by way of 
pomade, to that extent that drops were running down his cheeks. 
We entered the great room, and there found Kharlof, upright and 
immovable in the centre. He had on his militia-coat of 1812, gray 
cloth with a black collar. On his breast hung a bronze medal, and 
a sabre was girt to his side, on the hilt of which his left hand re- 
posed, while his right rested on a packet of papers placed on a table 
covered with red cloth. 

Kharlof did not move — he scarcely seemed to breathe. No words 
can express the solemnity of his appearance and attitude, which 
seemed to bespeak the consciousness of unlimited, absolute power. 
He scarcely saluted us with a movement of the head ; then indicating 
by a slight gesture a row of chairs, he said in a curt voice, “Be 
seated.” 

His two daughters were on the right side of the room, dressed out 
in their best, Anna in a green dress with yellow belt, Evlampia in a 
rose-colored dress with cherry ribbons. Gitkof was standing by them 
in a bran-new uniform, with his usual expression of eager and foolish 
watchfulness. On the left was seated the priest, an old man.clad in 
a long, threadbare, snuff-colored viassa. His coarse stiff hair, his 
dull and melancholy eyes, his great knotted hands lying heavily upon 
his knees, the cracked boots which were visible beneath his cassock, 
all bore witness to a life of toil and hardship: his parish was extremely 
poor. By his side sat the zspravnik (chief of police of the district), a 
little fat pale man, with short arms and legs, thin moustaches turned 
up, and a constant smile, but with an evil expression about the eyes 
and mouth. He passed for a great wine-bibber, and even for a 
tyrant, as they used to say in those days. And yet not only the 
gentlemen, but the peasants themselves, at last got used to him, and 
even almost to like him. He turned his eyes from side to side with 
a humorous expression: the whole proceeding seemed to cause him 
internal amusement, but in reality he was only tickled at the prospect 
of a good breakfast washed down with plenty of brandy. On the 
other hand, his neighbor the procurator, a tall thin man with a meagre 
visage crossed by whiskers running from his nose to his ears, seemed 
to look upon the whole ceremony with a deep and solemn interest ; 
and his eyes never quitted the master of the house. Souvenir took 
his seat by his side, and began to whisper in his ear, after having first 
informed me in a whisper that he was the free-mason of the highest 
rank in the whole province. I sat next to Souvenir, and Lizinski 
next tome. On the face of the busy Pole was read the annoyance he 
felt at this disturbance and this useless waste of time. “Oh, these 
Russians, these Russian nobles with their ridiculous whims and 
notions!” his countenance seemed to say. 

When we were all seated, Kharlof erected himself to his full height, 
cast a haughty look upon the assemblage, heaved a sonorous sigh, 
and began thus :— 
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“TI have invited you here, gentlemen, for the following purpose :— 
I am growing old ; infirmities are increasing upon me ; I have already 
received a warning, and the hour of death, as you all know, cometh 
upon us as a thief in the night. Is that not so, father?” he asked, 
addressing the priest. 

“It is truly spoken,” replied the other in a cracked voice, shaking 
his beard. 

“In consequence whereof,” Kharlof continued, suddenly raising 
his voice, “not being willing that this death shall take me unpre- 
pared, I, being God’s servant ””— and he repeated word for word the 
long exordium that he had recited two days before to my mother. 
“Conformably therefore to the decision I have taken,” he went on, 
raising his voice still higher, and smiting with his hand the papers 
lying on the table, “this formal act has been drawn up, the competent 
authorities have received due notification, and you are about to hear, 
point by point, all my will. I have reigned long enough.” 

Kharlof now placed upon his nose his great iron spectacles, and 
taking one of the papers from the table, began to read as follows :— 

“Act of Partition of the estate and goods belonging to Martin 
Kharlof, formerly corporal, and gentleman of ancient lineage, drawn 
up and executed by himself in the plenitude of his faculties, and of 
his own free will, wherein are determined with exactitude the portions 
bestowed upon his two daughters, Anna and Evlampia — Salute ! ”— 
the two made each a low reverence —“ and in what manner the serfs 
and other chattels shall be divided between his two daughters afore- 
said, manu propria” — 

“That document is his own especial composition,” said the éspravnik 
to Lizinski, with his eternal smile. ‘“ He wants to read it to us for the 
beauty of the style. As for the legal act, it is drawn up in due form, 
and without all these flowers of rhetoric.” Souvenir began to grin. 

“Yes, but conformably to my will!” cried Kharlof, who had over- 
heard the remark. 

** Doubtless, doubtless, in every point,” replied the latter, in a tone 
at once obsequious and impertinent. “But you know very well, 
Martin Petrovich, that we cannot dispense with the form, and also 
that we have cleared away all superfluous details ; for the court can- 
not under any circumstances enter into this long rigmarole of spotted 
cows and top-knot ducks.” 

“Come here, you!” cried Kharlof to his son-in-law, who had 
slipped behind us, and was standing in a humble attitude by the door. 
He bounded to his father-in-law’s side. ‘Take this and read it; it 
would fatigue me.” 

Slotkine took the paper in his hands and began to read the act in 
a clear though tremulous voice, and with visible emotion. The por- 
tions of the two sisters were set down with the most exact minuteness. 
From time to time Kharlof interrupted the reading, saying, “ Mark 
that, Anna, that is in reward of your dutiful conduct,” or, “ That is a 
present for you, my little Evlampia.” The two sisters made each a 
reverence — Anna bending down to her girdle ; Evlampia only bowing 
her head, while Kharlof regarded them with an imperturbable grayity. 

The “ seigniorial mansion ”—the new house that is to say — was 
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given to Evlampia as the youngest daughter, and according to the 
ancient custom. ‘The voice of the reader seemed to stick in his throat 
as he pronounced these disagreeable words, while Gitkof ran his tongue 
over his lips. Evlampia looked sideways at him: the disdainful ex- 
pression which she had, like all Russian beauties, had acquired addi- 
tional intensity. Kharlof reserved for himself the right to retain the 
apartments he was then occupying, and presented to himself, under 
the name of a dotation, “a complete supply of all things necessary,” 
and ten rubles per month to keep him clothed and shod. Finally he 
desired to read himself the last sentence, which was his personal com- 
osition. 

“Let this paternal will,” it ran, “be fulfilled as if it were a law of 
heaven, for, under God, I am their father and lord, and have no 
account to render to any one of my dealings toward them, as I 
have never rendered any. If my daughters fulfil my will, my paternal 
benediction shall be upon their head ; if they fulfil it not — which may 
God forbid — my curse shall smite them, now and forever, and to all 
eternity !” 

Kharlof raised the paper and held it aloft. At this moment Anna 
threw herself on her knees before him, and struck the ground with 
her forehead. Her husband flung himself down and grovelled at her 
side. “And thou?” said Kharlof to Evlampia. She reddened and 
bowed herself also to the earth. Gitkof bent himself to a right angle, 
spreading out his arms. 

“Arise,” said Kharlof, “and sign here ””— pointing to the bottom 
of the paper —“ here, / thank and J accept, ANNA; here, J thank and 
IT accept, EVLAMPIA.” 

The two young women arose and signed. Slotkine also rose and 
was about taking the pen to sign, but Kharlof thrust his fore-finger in 
his cravat and flung him away with such force that it gave him an 
attack of hiccups. Silence followed for about a minute. Kuharlof let 
a sob escape him, and then moving to one side, he said in a hollow 
voice, “ Now all is yours.” His daughters and his son-in-law ex- 
changed looks, and then drawing near, kissed him on the arm, be- 
tween the elbow and shoulder. 

The éspravnik read in a loud voice the legal act ; then, accompanied 
by the procurator, he went out upon the steps and announced the 
transaction to the sworn witnesses, to Kharlof’s peasants, and to the 
servants. And now came the act of taking possession on the part of 
the two new proprietresses, who came out also upon the steps, and 
to whom the zspravnzk pointed from time to time as, frowning prodig- 
iously, and giving to his naturally careless face a menacing expression, 
he indoctrinated the peasants in the duty of obedience. Certainly 
he might have spared himself this task ; for I do not think that the 
whole world contained faces more humble and more shaped to sub- 
mission than those of Kharlof’s peasants. Clad in patched caftans 
and ragged pelisses, but with the loins tightly girt with their belts, as 
is customary on every solemn occasion, they stood immovable as 
statues of stone, and whenever the ispravnik cried out, “Do you 
understand, devils? Do you comprehend, demons ?”— they made a 
low bow all together. Each of these demons and devils held his cap 
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with both hands against his breast, and kept his eyes rivetted on the 
window through which could be seen the form of the master. The 
neighbors, assembled as sworn witnesses, seemed to feel no less 
terror. 

“Do you know,” cried the ispravnik, “ any impediment to prevent 
these two daughters and heiresses of Martin Petrovich from taking 
possession?” The witnesses shrunk their heads between their shoul- 
ders. “Do you know any, I ask, devils that you are!” roared the 
ispravnik again. 

“We know nothing, your honor,” responded at last intrepidly a 
shrivelled old man, with mustaches and beard clipped short. He 
was an old discharged soldier. ‘What a bold fellow that Eremeich 
is!” the neighbors said to each other afterwards on their way home. 

Despite the request of the ispravnik, Kharlof refused to appear 
with his daughters on the steps. “My vassals,” he said, “will obey 
my will without the necessity of my presence.” A shade of sadness 
was on his brow. He had turned pale; and this paleness, this sad- 
ness, accorded so ill with his giant features, that I began to wonder 
if these were symptoms of an attack of his old melancholy. This 
feeling of surprise seemed to be shared by the peasants as well: 
“How? there is our master, alive—and what a master! Martin 
Petrovich — and now he will own us no more. Is it possible?” I 
do not know if Kharlof suspected what was passing in the heads of 
his serfs, or if he wished to display his power for the last time: he 
suddenly opened the lattice of the window, and thrusting out his great 
head, cried, in the voice of a Stentor, “ Obedience ! ”— and closed the 
lattice with a bang. The stupefaction of the peasants was by no 
means lessened by this performance ; on the contrary they seemed to 
be, if possible, still more petrified, and ceased even to look at the 
window. 

In the group of servants there were two girls of massive propor- 
tions, whose ragged calico frocks scarcely afforded them sufficient 
covering, and a man in a loose serge coat, so old that antiquity 
seemed to have crystallised upon it in a kind of hoar-frost ; he had 
been a trumpeter under Potemkin. As for the little Cossack Max- 
imka, Kharlof reserved him for himself. This group exhibited more 
animation than the peasants, and cast stealthy glances upon their new 
owners. These maintained a grave demeanor, especially Anna, whose 
closely pressed lips, and eyes obstinately bent on the ground, prom- 
ised no good to her new vassals. Evlampia remained equally im- 
movable, but from time to time she looked with an air of surprise at 
her betrothed, who had fancied that he must present himself on the 
steps with the others; and her great Juno-like eyes seeméd to ask, 
“ By what right are you here?” As for Slotkine, he had shown more 
emotion than any of them: an eager activity was visible in all his 
movements ; and one would have said that he was tormented by some 
fierce appetite. He jerked his arms, twitched his shoulders nervously, 
but kept his head bowed down. 

Having finished the ceremony of placing the new proprietors in 
possession, the éspravnik began rubbing his hands —a gesture which 
he was in the habit of making just before the first glass of brandy 
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appeared —in anticipation of the breakfast ; but Kharlof announced 
that he wished first to have the prayers of the priests, and an asper- 
sion of holy-water. The priest therefore put on a surplice which hung 
in rags, and a deacon not less decrepit emerged from the kitchen, 
blowing hard at the embers in an old copper censer. 

The prayers were recited. Kharlof never ceased heaving sigh after 
sigh ; and as his corpulence prevented him from bowing to the earth, 
while he crossed himself with his right hand, with his left he indi- 
cated the place where his forehead would have touched had it been 
possible. Slotkine was at once radiant and in tears. Gitkof con- 
tented himself with twiddling his fingers in front of the buttons of his 
uniform, as do the gentlemen of the Imperial guard. Lizinski, as a 
Catholic, had quitted the room ; as for the procurator, he prayed with 
such fervor, and sighed with such compunction, raising his eyes to 
heaven and moving his lips, that I also was seized with a paroxysm 
of devotion and fell to praying frantically. The prayers recited, and 
the holy-water sprinkled (at which I noticed that Lizinski, Catholic 
though he was, moistened his eyes with it devoutly, as did also the 
blind ex-trumpeter), Anna and Evlampia thanked their father again, 
and the time for breakfast had come. 

There were many dishes, all good, and we did ample justice to 
them. At the appearance of the inevitable bottle of champagne, 
manufactured on the banks of the Don, the ésfravnih, in his quality of 
representative of the authorities, and of one initiated in all the usages 
of the great world, raised his glass and proposed the health of the 
fair proprietresses, as well as of the most respected and magnanimous 
Martin Petrovich Kharlof. 

At this word “magnanimous,” Slotkine gave a cry of irrepressible 
emotion, and threw himself upon his benefactor to embrace him. “It 
is well, it is well,” said Kharlof, repulsing him with his elbow. Just 
then there occurred what we may call a disagreeable incident. 

Souvenir had been drinking steadily from the beginning of the 
breakfast. He suddenly rose from his chair, red as a beet in the face, 
and pointing his finger at Kharlof, burst into one of his villainous 
laughs. “ Magnanimous! magnanimous!” he cried. “ We shall see 
how he likes the taste of his magnanimity when they fling him — him, 
God’s servant — bare-backed into the snow.” “ What drivel are you 
croaking there, you idiot?” said Kharlof with contempt. “Idiot? 
idiot?” echoed Souvenir. ‘God, who knows all, knows which of us 
two is the idiot. As for you, little father, you began by killing my 
sister, your wife ; now you have ruined yourself —just scratched your- 
self out— Ha! ha! ha!” 

“How dare you insult our venerable benefactor?” cried Slotkine, 
and letting go Kharlof’s arm, he sprang towards Souvenir. “Do you 
not know that if our benefactor testified the slightest desire to recall 
his bounties, we would not hesitate to tear up the paper which con- 
veys his munificent gift?” 

“None the less you will fling him on his back in the snow,” retorted 
Souvenir, crouching behind Lizinski. 

“ Silence!” cried Kharlof, in a voice of thunder. “If I were to 
strike you, there would be nothing left of you but a splotch of mud in 
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the place where you are standing. And as for you, young dog,” ad- 
dressing Slotkine, “hold your tongue, and don’t thrust your muzzle 
where you are not invited. If I, I, Martin Petrovich Kharlof, have 
decided that this act of donation shall take place, who can destroy it? 
Who in all the world is to oppose my will and pleasure?” 

“Martin Petrovich,” began the procurator, talking rather thickly — 
he had drank heavily, but that only served to augment his prodigious 
gravity —“if after all the gentleman has uttered a truth ?—You have 
just achieved a great action —and yet if—it should happen — which 
may God forbid — that instead of the gratitude due you, you should 
be treated with affront ”— 

I glanced furtively at the two sisters. Anna seemed to be devour- 
ing with her eyes the man who had just spoken ; and certainly never 
in my life have I beheld a woman’s face so malignant, g@venomous, and 
yet so strangely beautiful. Evlampia had turned away with arms 
folded, and a more disdainful smile than ever curled her rosy lips. 
Kharlof rose from his chair, opened his lips, but voice failed him, and 
he smote the table with his fist so violently that everything in the 
room shook and clattered. 

“Father,” Anna hastened to say, “the gentleman does not know 
you, and that is the reason he speaks thus. Pray do not do yourself 
an injury ; it is wrong for you to give vent thus to anger. Even your 
face is distorted.” 

Kharlof looked at Evlampia ; but she said never a word, though her 
neighbor, Gitkof, pushed her elbow. “I thank you, my daughter 
Anna,” at last Kharlof said in a hollow voice. ‘“ You are a sensible 
girl: I rely on you and your husband.” At these words Slotkine gave 
another cry meant to express enthusiastic devotion, and Gitkof swelled 
out his breast and stamped with his heel ; but Kharlof did not seem 
to notice either of them. 

“That vagabond,” he said, pointing at Souvenir, “is overjoyed that 
he has succeeded in enraging me. As for you, master procurator, 
you are not made, let me tell you, to judge Martin Kharlof. Your 
intelligence is not quite up to that level, my good sir. You are a man of 
education and one who knows the world, but your words are frivolous. 
The thing is done ; my decision will not change. You have all been 
welcome here, and I thank you. I shall now leave you. I am no 
longer the master here ; I am a guest, and as such, I shall use my 
privilege. Anna, entertain these gentlemen ; as for me, it is enough, 
I am going.” He turned his back on us as he said this, and without 
another word slowly left the chamber. 

Of course the departure of the master of the house cast a damper 
upon the company, especially when our two hostesses also vanished 
soon after. It was in vain that Slotkine tried to entertain us. The 
ispravnik could not refrain from reproaching the procurator with his 
misplaced frankness of speech. “I could not help it,” the other said ; 
“my conscience compelled me.” 

“Didn’t I tell you he was a free-mason?” murmured Souvenir in 
my ear. 

“ Your conscience!” replied the ispravnik; “we all know what 
your conscience is. It lives in your pocket, as with the rest of us 
sinners.” 
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During these remarks the priest, who had already risen, foreseeing 
the termination of the repast, was cramming great masses of food 
into his mouth. “I see that you have a good appetite,” said Slot- 
kine, with ill-humor. “It is a provision—or prevision,” humbly 
replied the priest ; and in this response were heard the accents of an 
inveterate habit of hunger. 

Carriage-wheels were heard at the door, and we separated. Re- 
turning home, I told my mother all that had happened. She heard 
me through to the end with many shakings of her head. “This 
promises no good,” she said at last; “I do not like all these 
innovations.” 

The next day Kharlof came to dine with us. My mother con- 
gratulated him on the happy accomplishment of the affair he had 
had at heart. “You are a free man now,” she said, “and should feel 
lighter.” 

ei Of course I feel lighter,” replied Kharlof, with an air that con- 
tradicted his words. “ Nothing now hinders me from thinking of my 
soul and preparing for death.” 

My mother began to speak of the incidents of the day before — 
“Ves, yes,” he said, “something happened — of no great consequence. 
Only —here is what troubles me,” he added, after some hesitation. 
“Souvenir’s foolish talk did not trouble me yesterday, nor what the 
procurator said ; what did trouble me, was ”— 

He paused suddenly. ‘Was what?” my mother asked. 

Kharlof looked fixedly at her.—“ Evlampia.” 

“Evlampia? Your daughter? How so?” 

“Madame, she was a stone —a very statue! Has she no feeling 
then? Anna, her sister, I have no fault to find with her ; she always 
does her duty ; she is a good girl— but Evlampia! She always was 
— why hide my weakness now?—my favorite child. Why had she 
no pity for me? Why did she not say to herself, He must be very ill, 
he must feel himself not long for this world, for him to give us all he 
has.— She is of stone. Not a word, not a look; she bowed to the 
very earth, but there was not a spark of gratitude in her.” 

“Wait a little,” replied my mother. “We will marry her to Gav- 
rilo Fedoulich ; that will soften her nature.” 

Kharlof raised his eyes. “And do you really count on him to that 
extent, Madame?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then you certainly know far more about the matter than I do. 
But do not forget this: Evlampia is myself — just the same character : 
Cossack blood, and a heart like a coal of fire.” 

“ Have you such a heart as that, my father?” 

Kharlof did not answer, and both were silent a few moments. 
“Well, Martin Petrovich,” said my mother again, “ how do you pro- 
pose to save your soul? Will you go on a pilgrimage to St. Mitro- 
phanes?* or to Kiew? or nearer, to the convent of Optino? They 
say that in that convent there has appeared a monk of the highest 
sanctity, named Macarius. No such saint has ever been seen. He 
has only to look at you and he sees all your sins through your body.” 








* Whose relics are in the convent of Voronej. 
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“Tf she really turns out an ingrate,” replied Kharlof in a hoarse 
voice, “I think it would be easier for me to kill her with my own 
hands.” 

“Great Heaven! what is that you are saying?” cried my mother. 
“Are you losing your senses? See now what happened from not list- 
ening to me the other day when you came to ask my advice. And 
now you are going to torment yourself instead of thinking of your 
soul’s welfare ; and it all will be as vain and useless as if you were to 
try to bite your elbow. You are complaining: you are afraid.” 

This last reproach seemed to sting him to the quick ; all his pride 
flowed back like a wave ; he drew himself up and threw back his head. 
“T am not one of those, Madame Natalia Nicolavna,” he said with a 
gloomy air, “who complain, who are afraid. My only wish has been 
to let you know my feelings, you who are my benefactress, and whom 
I esteem infinitely ; but the Almighty knows ”’—here he raised his 
hand above his head —“that the solid world shall crumble to frag- 
ments before I break my word, or feel fear, or regret what I have 
done. And as for my daughters, in their duty and obedience they 
will not fail, no not in ages of ages!” 

My mother stopped her ears —“ Oh,*little father, your voice is like 
the blast of a trumpet! If you are so sure as that of your children, 
well for them and for you too; but you need not split my head to 

ieces.” 

” Kharlof apologised, heaved two or three sighs and was silent. He 
did not regain his animation up to the time of his departure. He 
said that above everything he was afraid of dying suddenly, and with- 
out time for repentance, and that he meant to lay it down as a rule 
for himself not to lose his temper, for anger distempered the blood 
and sent it to the head. As he had given up everything, what was 
the use of getting angry? Let others now take their turn to work, 
and to lose temper. As he took leave of my mother he gave her a 
singular look, at once dreamy and questioning ; then suddenly draw- 
ing from his pocket the volume of Zhe Workman at Rest, he slipped 
it into her hand. 

“What is this for?” she asked. 

** Read there,” he said hastily, “there where the leaf is turned down. 
It speaks about death. I can feel that it is well said, but cannot 
understand it. I will come again, and then you can explain it to me.” 
And he vanished through the door. 

“ That all looks badly, looks badly,” said my mother, and opening 
the volume at the mark, she read as follows :-— 

“Death is a great and important work of nature. It consists in 
this, that the spirit, being far lighter, more subtile, and more penetra- 
ting, not only than the material elements which environ it, but even 
than the electric force, clarifies and purifies itself in a chemical 
fashion, and ceases not to press forward until it reaches a region as 
immaterial as itself.” 

My mother read this passage over twice or thrice, and then threw 
the book away. 

A few days later we received the news that her sister’s husband 
was dead. She set out at once, taking me with her. Although she 
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had not intended to stay with her sister longer than a week, we did 
not return home until the end of September. 


[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT]. 








AN ESCAPE FROM JOHNSTON’S ISLAND. 


N the southern part of Lake Erie, three miles north of Sandusky 
City, Ohio, is Johnston’s Island. It is about three-fourths of a 
mile long by one-fourth wide. On the north-east side an old field 
was occupied by the Confederate prison. The prison was enclosed 
by a wall fifteen feet high, embracing a plot 200 yards by 260. There 
were thirteen frame buildings or “blocks”; some were ceiled, but 
most were weather-boarded only. During the winter of 1863-4 some 
2300 Rebels — 2000 officers, the others private soldiers — and some 
citizens were domiciled in this delectable retreat for Southern fire- 
eaters. The prisoners whiled away the weary days, weeks and 
months with chess and cards, in debating societies and Christian 
meetings ; but the one idea running under all others was to get back 
to “ Dixie.” Various efforts to bribe or persuade the sentinels were 
made, and sometimes promised success; but up to the time this 
narrative relates, not a prisoner had ever made his escape in this 
way. On one occasion indeed a gallant brigadier with four or five 
other officers did bribe a sentinel to let them over the wall ; but after 
they had handed over the gold watch and stipulated sum of money, a 
line of armed soldiers rose up around them and marched them back 
to prison, too poor to attempt bribing again. A great variety of plans 
to escape was suggested and attempted. Probably the one most as- 
siduously followed was that of tunnelling, or “gophering” in prison 
parlance. Five or six men would form a party to escape; after 
selecting a “ block” as near to the wall as may be, they went to work 
under the floor, digging with case and pocket-knives and any other 
instrument that came to hand. As but one man could work at a 
time, this took many days. Several parties escaped from the prison, 
but were invariably captured on the island, as they had no means of 
crossing the water. Such was the vigilance of the garrison and the 
nature of the difficulties to be overcome, that every attempt at escape 
had failed up to January rst, 1864, except in the case of one young 
officer, from Baltimore I think he was, who with others was sent into 
the hold of the island steamer for straw for bunks, and instead of 
returning went to the bottom of the straw ; and that night when the 
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boat was lying at the wharf at Sandusky city, he cautiously crept forth 
and unperceived went away. 

New-Year’s day 1864 was extremely cold ; that night the mercury 
fell to thirty degrees below zero. As the cold north-winds beat with 
cruel violence against the thin weather-boarding, the shivering pris- 
oners, whose blood was unused to such rigorous climates, felt 
peculiarly sad. “If we could only get out of prison we could leave 
the island on the ice; but it was too cold to live through the night 
in the open air.” So thought most of the prisoners; but Major 
Stokes and Captains Stokes, Robinson and Davis of Virginia, Capt, 
McConnell of Kentucky, and Major Winston of North Carolina, de- 
termined to risk a desperate attempt that night; for as soon as the 
authorities at Washington should hear of the ice connecting the 
island with the mainland, they would strengthen the garrison so that 
there could be no hope of getting away. They came to the conclusion 
that the boldest was the best way to get out of the prison, viz., by 
scaling the wall. So a rude ladder was extemporised by tying with 
clothes-lines the legs of a bench across it at intervals of about three 
feet to answer for steps. Of course this was all done after dark to 
prevent any surprise. Our means of escape ready, we made such 
preparations as we could to protect ourselves against the cold weather; 
our chums were exceedingly kind in furnishing all the citizens’ 
clothing they had. The next thing was who should go over first. 
The lot fell to Major Winston. Hush! ten o’clock. Hear, “ Post 
No. 1! ten o’clock, and all’s well!” ‘ Posht No. 2! ten o’clock, and 
all ish good!” (Dutch sentinel), and thus the usual cry goes the rounds 
in the various brogues of the English, German, Irish and other Euro- 
pean tongues. “Lights out!” is shouted from the walls, and all is 
hushed in darkness and stillness. ‘The time has come; an affec- 
tionate good-bye, kind friends,” said Capt. Davis and Major Winston, 
and promptly left the room, each placing himself flat on the frozen 
ground at his end of the ladder. Thus they drag the ladder up the 
sewer to the corner of the building, thence across towards the “ dead 
line.” This was a line of stakes twelve feet from the wall, so called 
because the sentinels had orders to kill any prisoners who passed it. 
“ Hold, Davis! lie low. Don’t breathe ; the new relief is coming.” 
They double-quick on the wall and relieve the sentinel just above us, 
and double-quick on, the new sentinel walking slowly to and fro on 
his beat. With great caution we crawl on over the “dead line,” and 
reaching the wall, we stand our ladder against it ; Davis holds while 
Winston mounts. Davis screams in whispers and jerks at the feet of 
Winston, who fearing they were discovered, stooped down and asked, 
“ What’s the matter?” “Get off my thumb!” After complying with 
his friend’s earnest wish, Major Winston addressed himself to his 
critical situation. The ladder proved to be about four feet too short. 
It was no place to be making a noise climbing over, for the sentinel 
would be sure to detect it; however, Major Winston succeeded in 
pulling himself over on the parapet as silently as possible, and after 
looking to see if he was seen by either sentinel on his right or left, 
he let himself down, first on a brace that supported the wall, and then 
on a large stump to the ground. Evading this line of sentinels (for 
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there was one on the wall and one on the ground on the outside), he 
sat behind a large oak some fifteen steps from the wall. Captain 
Davis soon joined him ; then came Captain Robinson ; next Captain 
McConnell, who very nearly lighted on the head of the man on the 
ground, but fortunately was not discovered. Finally this sentinel on 
the ground saw Captain Stokes, but not until he had reached the 
ground, and took him to be a Federal soldier returning from a hen- 
roost expedition, and so failed to fire on him when he refused to halt. 
I forgot to mention that Major Stokes, failing to get a sufficiency of 
clothing, declined to leave. So our party was all out, and to prevent 
discovery Captain White very kindly took the ladder back to the 
dining-room. Captain Stokes never got with the balance of the 
party, but ran across the island, and after great exposure and suf- 
fering, crossed the ice to the Ohio shore and remained for several 
days in the neighborhood, when he was betrayed and taken back to 
prison and committed to a dungeon for refusing to tell who had 
escaped with him. His feet and hands were badly frosted ; several 
of his fingers he lost. When the sentinel ordered Stokes to halt, the 
other four behind the tree ran across the island, and finding the ice 
firm, ventured on it. It was about one mile over to Ottawa county, 
Ohio. About half-way across we found a large air-hole, and in our 
heedless hurry came near being engulfed; but fortunately that 
night a thin snow whitened the ice, while the water appeared black. 
After an exciting run, slipping, sliding and tumbling, we reached the 
shore almost breathless. It was half-past ten o’clock, and we could 
hear the soldiers on the distant walls calling out the numbers of their 
posts and “All’s well!” The officer of the day examined the wall 
with a lamp to see whether any rebel had dared to saw or cut out, 
doubtless deeming it impossible to elude the vigilance of the sentinels 
on the wall. ; 

A short rest and we started on our long journey, over fences and 
through fields, towards the west. We observed lights in all the houses 
we passed, which gave us some uneasiness, as it might be a system 
of signals to show that our escape had been discovered. We soon 
concluded that in this cold climate it might be necessary to have fires 
all night. We had mapped out our course, and when we got to the 
Port Clinton road, took it. Found it much warmer in the woods. 
Two hours before day, foot-sore, chilled and weary, we sought shelter 
in a ’straw-stack ; but it had been wet and was frozen. We went toa 
farmer’s stables, and groping in the dark, found bridles and two large 
fat horses. This last condition was quite a consideration to men who 
expected to ride rapidly and bare-back. While the honest man slept 
and slumbered, each of his spirited animals bore away two Rebels. 
On they sped over the level country, passing farm-houses and woods. 
When many miles had fled behind us, just as streaks in the east 
ushered in another gray cold morning, Captain McConnell stopped 
his horse and complained that he was freezing. Major Winston, who 
rode behind him, said, “I hope not.” After going a little farther 
McConnell repeated “I am freezing,” and fell from his horse, 
groaning like a dying man. Winston tried by chafing to revive him, 
but to no effect, as he had on too much clothing. We tied the 
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bridles over the horses’ necks and turned their heads homeward ; 
from their eyes to the head was white with frozen breath. They 
were in a trot the last we saw of them. Poor McConnell was 
straightened up and pushed along till his frozen hinges got in good 
working order again. A while before sun-up we knocked at a door 
to warm, and if possible breakfast. Mine host asked us in, and soon 
had the sheet-iron stove roaring. We passed ourselves off as land 
speculators walking over the country prospecting; but our jaded 
looks, and especially the dilapidated condition of our apparel, excited 
his curiosity. He “guessed how” we were going to this, that and 
the other place, and a thousand other things about which we were 
disposed not to be communicative. After such fatigue and exposure 
to cold we would go to sleep in spite of ourselves ; we gratified our 
friend’s curiosity “by reliefs,” as soldiers say. Bread, strong coffee 
and fat bacon were soon prepared and dispatched. We left the little 
man standing in the door wondering why land speculators should be 
too mean to pay for breakfast. Don’t, kind reader, indulge the same 
reflection, for understand, three little gold dollars were to defray the 
expenses of four men three thousand miles. 

For fear of being overtaken we shunned the highways. Painful 
feelings stole over our minds when we reflected on balls and chains 
and dungeons, and possibly death, in case those irate guards should 
ever lay eyes on us again. Moreover, though horse-stealing may be 
punished by a long term in the Ohio penitentiary, yet the order of 
Judge Lynch is much more summary. Especially would this be the 
case with prowling Rebels; nor, we may presume, would our jurors 
be very inquisitive as to whether we had stolen the horses or a ride. 
The frost told badly on our ears, fingers and feet and noses, though 
the skin did not peel off till we reached Canada. We heard large 
oaks bursting about in the woods, I suppose from the moisture in the 
trees crystallising. 

In the evening, Jan. 2d, we stopped at an Irishman’s for rest. 
His person constituted his family, and he was not disturbed at our 
tumbling and snoring around his hearth and on the bed. Awhile 
before sundown we wended our way to a troubled-looking Dutchman’s. 
We exhausted ourselves in endeavoring to talk his countenance smooth 
so we might venture to ask for supper, but apparently to no effect. 
Finally we asked, “Well, Sir, can we get supper?” He replied, “I'll 
ask my woman,” and addressed a question in his knotty idiom to her 
who was ironing at the other side of the room. We had observed 
that her face seemed to be the counterpart of her lord’s —his was 
troubled, hers the troubler. This parody on the gentler sex growled 
in the tones of distant thunder “Nix!” The poor husband cowed 
back to the fire, and informed us that it was not possible to get supper 
that night. We often afterwards thought of the poor Dutchman in 
the woods. We left him to the tender companionship of his vrow, 
and pursued our foot-path through woods, over a pond and marsh 
country. At ten o’clock we stopped to warm in a village. The 
people were stirring about, dropping in and going out; we spurred 
our drooping spirits to appear lively too. We were not “land spec- 
ulators” this time, but “ wood-choppers going to the pineries in Mich- 
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igan.” Our appearance bore out our calling. After sitting and talk- 
ing awhile, a soldier came in and joined conversation. We thought 
our time had come, but tried to betray no uneasiness, as we expected 
every moment to see a squad of soldiers file in. To our great relief 
the soldier proved to be on furlough. The cold weather was the 
general topic. We carelessly observed that “those old Rebs on 
Johnston’s Island must be enjoying the cool lake breezes.” From 
their comments. we concluded that they had heard nothing of our 
escape. We journeyed on, and a little after midnight Capt. McCon- 
nell stopped at a house to get some soda for the heart-burn. Several 
hours he continued to grow worse ; before sunrise he gave out and 
begged to be left at the next house. We placed him on the door-step 
and gave him one-fourth of our money, and with much sorrow parted, 
requesting him not to knock at the door till we were out of sight. 
Since the war, we learn that he recovered in a day or so, and went to 
the next depot and traded off his watch for a ticket for Detroit. 
While on the cars he saw a man eyeing him suspiciously, and deter- 
mined to leave the train when it stopped again. As he did so the 
detective patted him on the shoulder and said, “Let’s go back to 
Johnston’s Island.” Of course he had to comply. 

Our party, now reduced to three, stopped for breakfast at a house 
half a mile beyond the next village. We had travelled twenty-four 
hours on one breakfast and would not be hard to satisfy; but the 
prospect did look a little discouraging when we saw that landlord and 
lady and nine children all slept and ate in one room, “ with no visible 
means of support.” However, the brisk woman raised the lid of a 
box in the corner, and was not long in setting before us corn bread, fat 
bacon, and gravy. We divided our mites with him, I forget in what 
proportion, but he seemed satisfied. We followed the railroad all 
that day, Jan. 3d. Near night we called at a hut where lived an old 
Irishman and little grandson. To a request the old man replied that 
he could not accommodate us that night either with bread or bed. A 
view of his surroundings had almost brought us to the same conclu- 
sion, but we were so tired and hungry, and moreover it appeared to 
be a safe retreat, we asked almost against hope for entertainment. 
. At every settlement shelter was sought. The houses were generally 
occupied by Germans, who from their bad English we thought had 
been but a short time in this country. They seemed easily frightened. 
We knocked at a door where light and human voices gave some hope 
that rest might at least be found. They become silent. After listening 
awhile at the pounding on the door, an inmate ventured to inquire 
“Vocht dat?” To our importunity for lodging, they sternly replied 
“Nix.” Some way farther on we sat on the side of the road to rest 
in the deep forest. The old oaks, whose giant arms must have defied 
the storms of centuries, groaned in the cold night-winds. We sat and 
shivered and talked of the loved ones far away in the “ Sunny South.” 
Extreme exhaustion and feverishness caused shapeless images to flit 
over our minds. ‘The glands in our groins had swollen nearly to the 
size of a hen’s-egg. We had been in motion almost continually forty- 
eight hours, and except an hour the first evening, our eyes had not 
closed in sleep for sixty hours. Towards midnight one of our party 
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asked admittance to a house larger than common on the road. To 
our great relief the door was opened, and we are invited to the fire, 
A few questions convinced us that we were in the hands of a shrewd 
down-easter. He seemed to suspect something, asked where we 
were from. “New Bedford, Massachusetts,” replied Capt. Robinson, 
“Ah! that’s my old home,” and he began by naming different resj- 
dents of that place, to try Capt. R. But the Captain, who had been 
many years in the whaling service, and of course had at least visited 
New Bedford, was posted. He soon lighted us up stairs to bed; all 
three huddled together. We retired quite uneasy ; for might not this 
man have heard by telegraph of our escape, and early next morning 
cause our arrest? After a few hours’ sleep we slipped into our cloth- 
ing, and passing down through his room, gave him to understand that 
it would be quite agreeable to share his hospitality longer, but we 
must reach Toledo in time for the up-train. We knew he was not 
then prepared to follow us, and would make arrangements to over- 
haul us at the depot if he attempted anything. We crossed the river 
into Toledo about day, and wére in time to join the early workmen 
going to their places of labor. 

After leaving the city we abandoned the railroad and bore away to 
the Lake Shore road. Some long-legged boys were skating down the 
old canal: the ease, grace and rapidity of their movements appeared 
to be caused by the wind. We remarked to each other that if we 
could only adopt that mode of travel as skilfully as those boys, we 
would not fear pursuit. At noon our treasurer, Capt. D., purchased 
some cheese and crackers at a country store, the first food we had 
eaten, I think, for thirty hours. 

That night, Jan. 4th, we passed through Monroe during a snow- 
storm, and met people coming from church. We had walked a long 
day’s journey, but it was about ten o’clock before we could find a 
hospitable roof. This was with a French Canadian who had moved 
to Michigan a short time previously. We tumbled all three together 
on a pallet and were very soon asleep ; had no supper, and left early 
next morning before breakfast. After going about half a mile Capt. 
Robinson discovered that he had left his pocket-book, probably on 
the pallet; it contained papers which showed that Capt. R. was an 
officer in the Confederate army. Major Winston went back to the 
house, and the good woman handed him the pocket-book apparently 
unopened. Davis and Winston had left all their papers in prison, 
and were provoked that Robinson had not done the same. We led 
people to believe that Detroit was our destination. Met an officer 
going to a depot just passed ; we continued the Detroit road till out 
of his view, then turned to the right fifteen miles from that city and 
made for Trenton, a village on the Detroit river near its entrance to 
Lake Erie. About noon we stopped at a house for something to eat ; 
the only person we saw was a woman, who invited us in to seats. I 
must stop to remark what we all observed to each other, that she 
wore the sweetest expression we had almost ever seen. She was not 
pretty, nearly middle-aged, and rather pale; but she had evidently 
gone through enough of this world’s trials in some form to mellow her 
soul. Her conversation evinced the same. She gave us a piece of 
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light bread half as large as a man’s head, and a good proportion of 
butter. We sat on a log on the road-side and enjoyed our lunch very 
much, as we had not eaten anything since the cheese and crackers 
twenty-four hours before. 

Two miles from Trenton we stepped into an old man’s house, 
ostensibly to warm, but really to make inquiries concerning the 
crossing of the river. The old gentleman said eighty winters had 
passed over his head, but he. had never seen such a cold snap before. 
We changed our brogue to the nasal twang.of New England ; but not 
effectually, as he nearly threw us off our guard by asking “Are you 
not from the South?” Capt. Davis quickly gave some eastern town 
asour home. He replied, “ You talk like Southerners.” After elicit- 
ing what information we could without raising suspicion, we resumed 
our weary journey. We were delighted to find on the snow half a 
biscuit, dropped, as we supposed, by children from Trenton school. 
This was divided, as our appetites were quite keen. We soon picked 
up in this way quite a little snack. Just at dark we entered Trenton, 
passed rapidly down a street, and jumped on the ice. A man water- 
ing his horse through the ice seemed astonished at our haste, but 
said nothing. ‘The ice at first was as smooth as glass. Capt. Robin- 
son was so stunned by a fall that he scarcely recovered that night. 
We took it to be one mile across to Fighting Island, the island a mile 
wide, and two across the main channel of the river. Briars and 
marshes made our progress on the island quite slow. We passed one 
or two dwellings, but were not disposed to stop, as we felt that our 
troubles were almost ended. 

On the ice again, and now for Canada! After going about a mile, 
the ice became exceedingly troublesome. A storm a day or two be- 
fore had broken and blown it about in waves. We clambered over 
the great blocks, slipping and sliding at every pull. Maj. Winston 
felt the ice giving way, and remarked that we were approaching an 
air-hole, and as he turned back one foot broke through. Capt. Rob- 
inson endeavored to get back, but both legs fell through, and he 
barely saved himself by leaning over on firm ice. Davis and Winston 
kneeled over and pulled him out ; almost instantly his trousers were 
frozen stiff. This treacherous hole had well-nigh cut short our earthly 
pilgrimage. Had we gone under, the current (this was the ship-chan- 
nel) would have washed us under the firm ice. The dark water in 
these places had before marked such contrast with the snow on the 
ice that we had little difficulty in avoiding them ; but over this spray 
had been blown, and freezing, became white as snow. Our situation 
was Critical in the extreme. We would not return to the United States 
side and be captured ; a step farther was fate ; to remain in the sweep- 
ing northern wind equally fatal. Our only chance was to feel our way 
cautiously around this dangerous place. To avoid turning back in 
our confusion, Davis placed himself about ten feet in advance of the 
others, and under their direction made towards the north star. Poor 
Robinson was so worn out and stunned by his fall, he threw his arm 
over Winston’s shoulder, who bore him on. When we felt that we 
could not dispense with our beacon, clouds suddenly shut out every 
star. Just then a light immediately before us in Canada rekindled 
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our hopes. Davis said “If we ever get there I'll kiss the ground.” 
Near the shore another air-hole obstructed our way. We concluded, 
after going up and down the beach trying for firm ice till we grew 
desperate, to run across one at a time, and if one broke in the others 
could save him. The ice did not let us in, but cracked. We were 
safe ! 

A few steps drew us to the door of a peasant-woman, a Mrs. Warrior, 
half French and half Indian. They were glad to see us, gave us some 
pies—all they had cooked, and our extreme fatigue forbade more 
cooking then. They laid a pallet for us before a large fire and near 
a large stove, both which they kept roaring all night. The reader can 
somewhat appreciate our feeling of relief when he recollects this was 
ten o’clock at night of the 5th January, four days and four nights to 
an hour since we left prison. We had been in almost continual 
motion, taking out six hours for sleep on each the third and fourth 
nights of the trip, for ninety-six hours ; had travelled as nearly as we 
could ascertain about 125 miles in the ninety-six hours, and this too 
when our limbs had been rusting since the battle of Gettysburg six 
months. In these four days and nights we had eaten two regular 
meals and three snacks, counting the biscuit on the snow. Above all, 
we were safe under the protection of the British flag. 

We arose next morning stiff but much refreshed. Young Warrior 
and our party walked out on the beach before breakfast. Captain 
Davis, pointing in the direction of our previous night’s path over the 
broken ice, remarked “That was a bad-looking place for people to 
cross.” Warrior replied, “People never cross there.” When we 
beheld the broken tangled ice and contemplated the ship-channel 
slightly covered with treacherous spray, we involuntarily shuddered. 
I suppose that any soldier who spent four years in active service can 
refer to scenes of thrilling interest; but I am ready to declare that 
this night’s trials on the ice were the severest of my experience. In 
the pitched battle we are generally in action ; there is enthusiasm and 
sometimes exhilaration. But now the warmth of our very nature was 
chilled. No sight or sound cheered us; dark clouds obscured the 
stars, and all was death-like stillness save the whisking of the freezing 
winds among the sharply broken ice. 

At breakfast we were informed that some refugee Kentuckians 
resided near Malden, one mile down the river. Captains Robinson’s 
and Davis’ feet being sore from frost, Major Winston visited these 
people to get some information fre~y them. They occupied a large 
brick building, three or four in abdber, strong hale-looking young 
men, and apparently men of wealth; but the meanest Union and 
Confederate soldiers that met on the fields of Chickamauga or Gettys- 
burg were too good to speak to the craven spirits who were forward 
in proclaiming their love of a country whose liberties they were too 
cowardly to defend. They were gloomy birds croaking over the 
prospects for Confederate people in Canada, and remarked that they 
would have remained on Johnston’s Island. Major Winston indig- 
nantly returned to his companions. The good widow had two horses 
hitched to a sleigh to carry us to Windsor, thirteen miles up the river, 
without charge ; and well so, for we had nothing with which to re- 
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munerate her. The trip was delightful to wearied pedestrians, gliding 
over the snow, and a good portion of the way on the river itself. 
We found Mr. Hiron, to whose hotel we had been recommended, a 
fat chuffy Englishman, his appearance bearing marks of good living, 
and his the countenance of an honest man. We honestly told him 
our situation: the Federal armies between us and our homes; we 
had no money, and the prospect of getting any soon quite gloomy ; 
but we assured him that if he felt under the circumstances that he 
could take us for some days, we would work, laborers there earning 
good wages, and repay him if we failed in getting means otherwise. 
He seemed to be touched with our story, and made us welcome to his 
house during our pleasure. We were much pleased to find the Hon. 
C. L. Vallandigham, then in exile, stopping at the same house. He 
invited us to his room several times, and on one occasion some toasts 
were proposed over wine—ours, “the happiness of the distressed 
South.” He was happy, he said, to respond. He hoped the war 
might soon end, and peace make us all happy again, etc. One of our 
party went a little further, and proposed ‘General Lee, and the suc- 
cess of the Southern arms.” He shook his head and set down his 
glass, saying, “No, no! in that event the Union is gone forever,” 
and in strains of the most touching eloquence gave his trials in 
struggling for the Union as our fathers left it to us. He wanted 
fraternal feelings restored, but war was not calculated to doit. He 
was afraid of the means; the same sword that conquers the South 
might subjugate the North as well. ‘“‘ For this cause,” he exclaimed, 
“T am here to-day an exile from home, family, country!” That man 
a traitor ! 

Major Winston wrote to a merchant in New York, requesting a 
check for two hundred dollars. He promptly replied that he did not 
know and did not care to know how he got to Canada ; he was only 
glad to serve a kinsman of his old friend in North Carolina with 
whom in former days he had large dealings. Major Winston received 
the check in a few days, and went five hundred miles down to Mont- 
real to solicit means among our many friends, refugees and Canadian 
sympathisers, in that city to bring the rest of our party that far on 
their way to the South. He arrived at the Donegana House in 
Montreal a little before day, and registering from North Carolina, 
retired to rest, but before breakfast received several visitors, and 
preparations for sending for his comrades were soon made ; and they, 
together with some of General Morgan’s scattered command, arrived 
next morning. We remained in the city about ten days, and probably 
in all that time did not dine nor take tea at our hotel more than twice, 
being invited out. People were exceedingly kind. When the time for 
our departure came, ladies and gentlemen went with us to the depot, 
and gave us a purse of thirteen hundred and fifty dollars in gold. Onour 
way down the St. Lawrence we stopped over a day at Point Levi, oppo- 
site Quebec, to visit the fortifications of Quebec. They appeared in- 
deed to be the Gibraltar of America. We went one hundred and ninety 
miles farther down the river to Rivitre du Loup, all the way from 
Montreal by rail, as the river was frozen. At the Rivitre du Loup 
we started on a long journey around Maine, through New Brunswick 
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and Nova Scotia, to Halifax — five hundred miles. This part of our 
trip we travelled on sleighs. We went by Little Grand Falls down 
St. John’s river many miles’ on the ice to St. John’s City. In our 
eagerness to get home we remained in Halifax only long enough to 
witness the opening of Parliament, and to be honored with a dinner 
at the rooms of the —— Club (I really forget what name now). We 
took passage on H. M. mail-steamer the Alpha to St. George's, 
Bermuda. As we sailed out of port the face of the earth was white 
with a thick covering of snow; a few days and nights and we were 
wending our way among the hills and cliffs into the harbor of St, 
George’s. Here early spring greeted us in all her loveliness ; children 
were pic-nicking on the green sward, and lambs and calves nibbling 
about on the grassy hills. 

In a day or so the North Carolina blockade-runner the Advance 
was signalled. Here she comes bounding over the billows, bearing 
aloft the beautiful banner of the South—the white flag of peace, if 
we could; but if not, the fiery cross in the corner was for a sign that 
we were not afraid of war. The steamer made a very short stay, and 
we were on our journey again. Many ships and steamers were seen, 
but we were quite shy of them until we could see that they were not 
armed. Indeed there was but one feeling that detracted from the 
pleasure of this part of our trip: we felt as if we had stolen some- 
thing. But fortunately we did not fall in with the sea-monsters, the 
iron-clads, till we got in the net-work of the blockaders ; and it was 
dark then, just before day. Our good and faithful steamer glided 
slowly among them, tacking this way and that. At one time she 
stopped and backed out of an encounter with a grim old war-ship, 


» apparently asleep, not many waves ahead. Just as day began to 


dawn the captain said, “Let her slide.” She moved on the bay at 
the rate of ten knots; we were safe. Not yet! We strike on a 
sand-bar within easy range of the blockading squadron; every 
effort to get off was unavailing. We signalled distress to Fort Fisher. 
News was flashed to Wilmington that the Advance must be captured 
or sunk when it grew a little lighter. The life-boats began to drop 
into the water to carry the escaped prisoners to shore ; just then the 
steamer floated off, and going round the sand-bar, made for Fort 
Fisher. Now we were safe! 

The three points, as speakers say, of my narrative were scaling the 
walls, crossing Detroit river, and running the blockade at Wilmington ; 
but the greatest of these three was crossing the river. 
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TOO HIGH. 


I. 


SAID, “ My love shall soar, a lark, 
And in the lone high air rejoice ; 

How shall the listless people hark 

The calling of his tuneful voice! 
Forsake their sordid round and dark, 

And struggle to a nobler choice! ” 
Then with the hour’s gathered gold 

Hummed by my ear the trusty bee, 
Patient his low straight course to hold, 

Tending to prove his fealty. 


II. 


I said, “‘ My love shall shine, a star, 

A golden lamp in crystal space ; 
Emerging from the whirl and jar, 

His sway shall calm the restless race; 
And the spent world, by light from far 

Illumined, lift her weary face.” 
And rapt o’er pages dear to fame, 

I throned him with each kingly mind; 
When sudden died my taper’s flame, 

And I was even as the blind! 


III. 


I said, “O love, from out the cloud 

Bend down thy head begirt with bay!” 
And lo! he was ’neath fardels bowed, 

But mindful to fulfil the day ; 
No sage nor poet, in the crowd 

He walked, nor mounted from my way. 
Ah me! These foolish eyes will stream 

At loss of what they shall not see: 
Vanish, O phantom of a dream ! 

Love, through my tears I welcome thee! 


Mary CARROLL. 
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THE STRAW-PLAITER OF FIESOLE. 


ERRILY through the Porta di San Gallo sauntered Charles 

and I, under the trees of the public garden without the 
walls, then along the gurgling Mugnone, and up the old road leading 
to the heights of Fiesole, on our usual Sunday morning’s excursion. 
We had been sucessively to Bellosguardo, Poggio Imperiale, and the 
Certosa ; and this morning we had devoted to the steep ascent to 
that most ancient of cities, ostensibly to witness grand mass in the 
old Duomo. 

“Both Protestants, and with an English Episcopal church within 
the walls of Florence, why did you merrily saunter out of the gate to 
spend the Sunday like Papists?” I think I hear some prudish 
Protestant reader ask, looking all the while pharisaically thankful 
that he or she under similar circumstances would have done differ- 
ently. 

Most proper reader, I acknowledge there was a Protestant place 
of worship within the walls, and that in a strictly religious sense we 
ought to have gone every Sunday morning, paid our two pauls and a 
half admittance-money, as at any theatre during the week, heard the 
beautiful service formally read and a sermon preached afterwards, 
by one with only life enough in him to remember that the pauls 
then and there collected were merrily to jingle in his own pockets so 
soon as his allotted task was over.* With six thousand resident 
English, mostly Protestant, we thought they could do better than 
expose Protestantism to the jeers of Italian “ Roman Catholics,” 
whose countless sanctuaries were open each day of the week, and 
freely to all; and we thought we could do better than hear the “ Rev. 
Signor Inglese” preach one of his dull orthodox sermons. “ You 
Protestants,” said our facetious padrona, “would place a door- 
keeper at the gates of heaven, and admit only those who were well 
dressed and could pay.” I felt the taunt, and returned it with one 
equally severe ; but any number of well-applied taunts do not make 
up the sum of a decent creed, or make its professors spend the 
Lord’s day a whit better. My padrona went religiously to mass at 
a church near by; we met several of the six thousand resident 
English on their way to Protestant service, and my friend and myself 
passed onward up to the heights of Fiesole. 

Mass had begun, and we, out of breath from the last steep ascent 
leading to the piazza in front of the cathedral, stopped for a while to 
enjoy the beautiful view of the Val d’Arno and Florence beneath us ; 
that view which Milton of all others yearned most to see, should 
sight ever again be vouchsafed to him. The view was indeed beau- 
tiful ; but Milton we know had seen others that were more so, and it 
was association with him which gave to it an additional charm 





* Such were the arrangements in the only Protestant church in Florence when the author lived 
there ; but it is to be hoped for the sake of religion things have changed for the better since then. 
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— association which would have conjured up beauty if beauty had really 
been wanting. Yet, what a landscape! with its rare natural combina- 
tions, and that crowd of historical, scientific and poetical associations 
conjoined. 

We advanced to the venerable edifice and through the doorway, 
whose invariable curtain was parted aside by one of the many guides 
ever on the look-out for strangers. “ Pass on, signori,” said Giuseppe, 
an old acquaintance ; “mass is being said, but I can show you all the 
remarkable objects just as well. The English who are Protestants 
never regard what they are pleased to call idolatries.” 

“Stop,” said I, as the bell sounded, warning the kneeling wor- 
shippers that the host was about to be elevated ; “‘ we are not English- 
men, nor do I believe all Englishmen though Protestants show dis- 
respect to the services of another persuasion.” 

Our guide looked surprised, but knelt, and we bowed as the host 
was elevated. “You are right,” said he, when the solemn ceremony 
was over; “but there are very few in my experience, Signore, who 
respect the sacraments of our church as I see you do; and we poor 
ciceroni having our bread to make, have learned to please our em- 
ployers in whichever way they like.” 

The cathedral I had seen many times before ; it was very ancient, 
and like the church of San Miniato, nearer Florence, quite a gem 
in its way ; and now how picturesque, with its kneeling rustics near 
its time-honored shrines, and before the high altar where mass was 
being celebrated! They knelt where their forefathers had knelt for 
many generations, ay, for seven centuries ; and the place had indeed 
been hallowed by the heart-felt prayers of countless adorers. 

We had paused on entering, and cared not quickly to break the 
spell which had stolen over us. This was done, however, sooner 
than we wished by our guide, in the hackneyed words of his profession. 
“Here,” said he, making a way for us through the slowly dispersing 
crowd, “ here is the tomb of the celebrated and beatified Bishop of 
Salutati, egregious work by Mino da Fiesole; and there opposite 
over the altar is that most wonderful basso-relievo in the world, rep- 
resenting the Holy Virgin, San Remigius and San Lionardo, by the 
same divine hand.” This justly celebrated group was one of the 
objects that had brought my friend and myself hither; but our 
cicerone, true to his calling, did not allow us to linger too long to 
admire, and passing rapidly in his tour, “This,” again said he, “is 
the most remarkable and sacred of all, the tomb of Saint Romulus.” 

“What!” exclaimed my more unsophisticated companion, with his 
usual Protestant skepticism, and, alas, banter, “I thought we had left 
that saint in Rome, the city which he founded, and Santa Lupa, his 
venerable foster-mother. Did Romulus found Fiesole as well as 
‘ Rome?” 

“ Fiesole, Signore,” replied our imperturbable guide, “is far older 
than Rome.* Both cities could not have been founded by the same 
saint. Our Saint Romulus, the protector of Fiesole, was martyred 
near by; I can show you the precise spot where he suffered, and the 





* Poor Giuseppe was not wrong in this at least. Fiesole is far older than Rome; indeed, 
however strange to our notions, Rome ranks among the comparatively modern cities of Italy. 
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inscription, in proof of what I say, in vero Latino. The frescoes are 
by Ferruci, and represent the chief incidents of our wonderful saint’s 
life. Here,” continued he, still advancing, “is the most ancient tomb 
of Jacopo il Baviero.” But this time he lacked either attentive 
listener ; there was a commotion among those who still lingered —a 
young girl had fainted away! 

We hastened to the spot, the guide following, and beheld not far 
from the doorway a scene of real suffering, of which no picture nor 
description can give an adequate idea. A beautiful girl, apparently 
lifeless, had fallen upon the steps of one of the numerous shrines, 
and bending over her stood an aged man, blind and powerless to 
assist, with all the agony of impotent grief depicted on his counte- 
nance. A woman more aged than himself had raised the head of 
the sufferer to her bosom, while he, feebly clasping both her hands in 
his, which he bathed with his tears, gave way to bursts of unavailing 
sorrow. A priest yet in his robes of office, with a young acolyte 
bearing a basin of holy water and a mop which had been used in the 
rites of the morning, were there almost on the instant. The former 
bathed the forehead and temples of the insensible girl, while the 
latter freely sprinkled her face with the reviving element. Their 
endeavors in a few moments proved efficacious. The poor sufferer 
slightly raised her head from the bosom where it had reposed, and 
opening at first languidly her large dark eyes and gently disengaging 
one of her hands which the old man held tremulously, she parted the 
raven tresses which hung in dishevelled luxuriance over her neck and 
bosom ; and then as consciousness returned, she exclaimed in mourn- 
ful, even reproachful accents, “Why restore me to life when death 
seemed sweet oblivion?” but turning her eyes, now fully open, towards 
the face of the sorrow-stricken old man, she continued, more calmly, 
“© father! I must live at least for thee, though life without thee 
were no boon.” 

“My daughter,” cried the blind man, grasping more firmly the 
hand still held in his, “the ceremonies, the crowd have been too 
much for thee, and yet thou wouldst come to the altar on this our day 
of festival.” 

“ Festival!” exclaimed the poor girl, wildly, “there are no festivals 
for me. No, none but sacred ones,” continued she, more gently. 
“Yes, my father, I would come, and would not be dissuaded on this 
day which we so long trusted had been propitious ; but God knows 
best, and Jesus and the Virgin still smile upon me in my trouble!” 
Here again overcome, her lips moved*convulsively, and her head 
sank upon the bosom of the aged man. - 

“More air!” cried the priest. ‘“ Bear her without the door; the 
atmosphere is close and heavy with incense.” 

Three men obeyed with promptness, our guide among the number, 
and they bore her to the piazza in front, her head still supported 
tenderly by the old woman, who slowly but with firm steps assisted 
in the unfortunate girl’s removal. The cool bracing air of a Novem- 
ber day, aided by some simple restoratives administered by another 
priest, had its effect. She revived, and in about ten minutes more 
was sufficiently recovered to rise from her recumbent position ; and 
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leaning upon the arm of our kind-hearted Giuseppe, and followed by 
her father, the aged woman and a few friends who had gathered 
around her, she walked steadily towards the old gateway, beyond 
which their humble abode was situated. The light of the cathedral 
had been dim, but while there I had recognised both father and 
daughter, whom I had not unfrequently met in my excursions in the 
neighborhood of Fiesole. 

Charles and I crossed the piazza, the ancient Forum, and betook 
ourselves to the Capuchin convent, the highest elevation in the 
vicinity, built as it is said upon the site of the Acropolis; and in 
that delightful retreat, hospitably opened to us by one of the brethren, 
we waited for the return of Giuseppe. Our guide, however, did 
not make his appearance as quickly as we expected, in spite of his 
anticipated fee; and while enjoying the prospect from a spot so rich 
in its past associations, I recounted to my friend the incidents of my 
first meeting with the old man and his daughter. 

Rather more than a year previous I had accompanied a party of 
ladies and gentlemen in a carriage up the smoother and well-graded 
road which also led to Fiesole. ‘This present one and the old road 
which I invariably took when on foot occasionally met, and near one 
of their intersections, and not far from “Il vero sasso,” as it is called, 
the scene of the martyrdom of Saint Romulus, our carriage stopped 
in order that the ladies of our party should inspect the beautiful 
lace-like straw-work —a specialty of that neighborhood —of some 
peasant-girls who quickly surrounded the vehicle. Somewhat apart 
from the rest, however, I observed a girl seated on a stone bench 
near one of the innumerable road-side shrines, and bending lovingly 
over her stood an old man, who seemed to urge by his gestures her 
approach to the carriage where her other companions were standing, 
I had alighted, and seeing her timidity, now advanced towards them. 
Her beauty, which was of a type far above that of the ordinary peasant, 
more forcibly struck me even than her timidity, which seemed 
unusual and overstrained. “ How is it,” I said, accosting the old 
man, “that your daughter is the last to show the ladies the contents 
of her basket, when I’ll wager she has the prettiest ‘rolls’ of any of 
the Fiesolane?” 

“She has, Signore,” said he, with pride, “so the people tell me, 
though far be it from me to disparage the work of the other jig/iole ; 
but Rosalia is so diffident that she often lets the best opportunities 
escape her. Go, my daughter, and show the English ladies your 
latest patterns.” 

The girl blushed as her eyes encountered mine, and modestly obeyed 
her father. “She is a good girl, Signore,” the old man continued ; 
“but strangers from the city are so often rude, and the young gentle- 
men too familiar in their admiration of her beauty. They tell me 
she is beautiful, and I believe it; she was so asa child; yet these 
almost sightless eyes do not serve me in beholding the only joy that 
is left me. Rosalia is eyes to the blind and feet to the lame; she 
supports me, and still has time to plait, as the other girls do, for her 
marriage-portion. She embroiders also, and the sisters of the con- 
vent, who have given her some instruction, always pay her a trifle 
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more 7 draccio for her work on account of its superior excellence. 
This maintains us, for I never allow her to touch the profits of her 
plaiting, which is held sacred by all the young Fiesolane against a 
future day.” 

I turned towards the carriage, where several of the rolls of straw- 
work had already found purchasers, and where the timid Rosalia was 
now exhibiting her own little store, which elicited fresh encomiums 
from our fair cognoscenti. Her slight and graceful figure, set off by 
the pretty costume of the peasants of that vicinity, her dress of blue 
worsted stuff, her embroidered muslin neckerchief crossed over her 
bosom, the white apron of same material with its sash of gay silk 
ribbon, the broad flat of fine “Leghorn” thrown back over the 
luxuriant plaits of glossy black hair, the pendants of gold filagree 
which peeped beneath the heavy bands of hair parted simply in front, 
produced a charming ‘out-ensemble which, though almost too civilised 
to be termed picturesque, well became those exquisitely chiselled 
features, those dreamy Oriental eyes, so refined in expression and so 
superior to the ordinary type of her caste. “Ladies,” I said, pru- 
dently in English, “be liberal; these girls are working for their 
marriage-portions, and the prospects of some or all of them depend 
upon their finding a good market.” Several purchases had already 
been made, but Rosalia’s superior collection induced our party to be 
yet more liberal. The old man, drawn by the sound of the praises 
passed upon his daughter’s handiwork, though in an unknown tongue, 
groped his way towards the carriage, and although not a beggar by 
profession, received with thankfulness and unoffended pride the largess 
liberally bestowed upon himself, invoking the blessing of the Virgin 
and Saint Romulus on our party as we drove away. 

Charles and myself lingered a full half-hour at our pleasant resting- 
place, consoling ourselves that there was yet time to visit the few 
remaining objects of interest in and around that village-like city, 
every stone of which had long been familiar to me; and when 
Giuseppe did return, whom we had only retained to avoid the impor- 
tunities of a dozen others, we detained him to learn something more 
respecting the poor girl who had so greatly interested us. 

“ Rosalia,” said he, in reply to my queries, “is more composed now 
since good Father Giacinto has been with her ; but hers is a sad, sad 
tale of crushed hopes and bereavement. She was to have been 
married yesterday to Leonardo the young carpenter, whom she had 
known from infancy, and who was shot as a deserter on the confines 
of Pontremole.” 

“ Her betrothed was a criminal then?” said I, inquiringly. 

“Yes, Signore; but there are many people who are prejudiced 
against the service of our most gracious sovereign the Grand-Duke.” 
Giuseppe was a precious malcontent, I knew ; but in the presence of 
a Capuchin friar he thought it expedient to veil his sentiments. 
“Many who have been drafted into the army have deserted and 
escaped, but poor Leonardo foolishly returned hither to see his inamo- 
rata, and probably to make some arrangements for her leaving Tus- 
cany ; but though disguised, he was recognised by one of my calling, 
a guide —bad luck to a spy !—torn from her very arms, remanded to 
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his regiment and shot like adog! Poor fellow! we could not but 
pity him, yet he ought to have been more patient; his term was only 
seven years, and Rosalia would have waited for him half a life-time. 
She is so patient, Signore, and as good as she is beautiful. That 
girl could make her fortune if she would consent, and I doubt if her 
father old Giacomo would oppose it, to the offers made to her by 
artists who so continually come here. They sketch the blind man, 
and I suspect his daughter too, while she leads him ; but to become a 
professional model she shrinks from with horror. Many girls in 
Florence make a handsome living that way; but the Fiesolane are 
different, the saints be praised! There are few in our city who 
would sit as they are accustomed to do below us, and Rosalia is not 
one of them.” 

We took leave of our obliging host of the cowl and rosary, whose 
discourse had been full of the traditionary reminiscences of Dante’s 
frequent sojourn among them, and of Milton’s ever-memorable visit, 
and then went out to the interesting cyclopean walls at the northern 
angle of the city. Giuseppe continuing with us, recounted many a 
little incident respecting the history of both Rosalia and Leonardo ; 
he even showed us a little secluded spot shaded by olive trees which 
he said had been the scene of the lovers’ last meeting and of the poor 
carpenter’s capture, who, we soon discovered, was as much of a hero in 
the eyes of our simple guide, and of all honest Fiesolani, as though 
single-handed he had died in defending his brother-citizens against a 
host of “the maladitti Tedeschi”—the accursed Germans —as the 
Grand-Duke and his Austrian minions were flatteringly styled. So 
our Sunday morning was spent; and descending by the road we had 
come, lined with its numerous villas, very many of them with a 
history and an association not limited to that especial locality, but 
world-renowned as the abodes through successive ages of poets, 
painters, historians and philosophers, we returned to our quarters in 
Florence. 

As I had occasion subsequently to discover, Giuseppe in his enthu- 
siastic praises of Rosalia had not confined himself strictly to the truth, 
or rather had restricted facts within narrower limits. Rosalia shrank, 
it is true, like the timid mimosa, from all external or pernicious con- 
tact, and from the overtures of the common herd of artists, notoriously 
little elevated in sentiment. To have become a model in all its 
branches would have been to her degradation worse than death ; yet 
in the villa of Bezzuoli, in close proximity to Fiesole, I saw a painting 
of Rosalia, so life-like and so beautiful that she herself must have sat 
to that distinguished artist in person. There was, however, no im- 
propriety in this, and in one or two engagements which she subse- 
quently filled in Florence, to artists who would not have wounded the 
sentiment of the most refined. Sketches of her father’s head — artis- 
tically a fine one — were to be seen in every studio ; they were taken 
mostly by artists e# passant in the neighborhood of Fiesole. Rosalia 
never would have accompanied him to their studios, she who pertin- 
aciously avoided them when the old man sat for them on the road- 
side ; a piece of eccentricity for which she was so often ridiculed by 
the less favored and less retiring Fiesolane, who respected her all the 
more however for her “absurd scruples.” 
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Rosalia was ideally lovely ; and on canvas her face seemed not a 
mere portrait, but a poetical creation, more especially after the great 
sorrow of her life, which had given to the timid peasant-girl that 
higher, almost heroic expression of countenance in which fortitude 
and a resolution to do and to suffer were so clearly depicted ; looking, 
as it seemed, through sorrow and earthly disappointments to the life 
of hope and triumph which lay beyond.* She might have sat habitu- 
ally to artists and been sullied by contact with the ignoble; but 
though desirous of adding to the comfort of an aged parent —by 
reputation not so high-toned —she still persevered in her less remu- 
nerative employment of straw-plaiting and embroidering. To the 
common herd of artists she invariably and modestly declined, giving 
when she did sit, and then only as a draped figure, a decided prefer- 
ence to artists of her own sex. It was to poor gentle Rosalia that 
the talented Mademoiselle dei Maniere owed the success of her piece 
over which all the deau monde of Florence, and some artists besides, 
went into raptures—Italia, beautiful as a poet’s dream, and sorrowful 
as her own sad destiny, leading by the hand an old man, but tram- 
melled, as some expressed it, by the incumbrance of age, over whose 
bent and stooping form she seemed to hover an angel of hope and of 
filial tenderness. 

Once I had the privilege of a few sittings in company of the same 
lady at the suburban villa of her aunt near Fiesole. I preferred to 
paint her as I had first seen her, seated near the rustic shrine by the 
road-side, fondly regarding her blind father, and, in the garb of the 
peasant of Fiesole, entwining with her delicate fingers the many 
threads of her golden straw-work. She was indeed such a model as 
the most gifted have desired to find but‘in vain, who, turning from the 
ordinary professors of that calling as from the uninspiring “ lay-figure,” 
have sought, but alas how rarely found, the image desired in their own 
souls. 

Like the fugitive creations of the imagination which the hand so 
rarely succeeds in fixing on canvas, the beautiful peasant-girl has 
passed away, remembered and regretted by the few who recognised in 
her that inspiration which belongs to a higher creation than that of 
the material. The autumn after the dreadful summer which saw the 
cholera sweep like a plague over all parts of Italy, carrying off its tens 
of thousands from Tuscany alone, I again found myself in the Duomo 
of Fiesole. Mass was over, and among the last retiring figures I saw 
the aged woman on whose bosom the poor girl had fallen lifeless. I 
accosted her and asked of Rosalia and her father, who together with 
Giuseppe were absent from their accustomed places. “Alas, Signore,” 
she replied, “Rosalia and her father, blind Giacomo, are no more: 
the city is nearly deserted, even your guide Giuseppe is dead ; and 
yet I linger, childless, though not unfriended, thanks to the good 
sisters of Saint Catharine and the liberal strangers who sometimes 
resort to this remarkable spot.” 

The woman, I saw, had energy enough left her for carrying on her 
profession of respectable mendicancy, and with a few small coin I 





* The Italian peasants are proverbially higher in sentiment than the lower class in the cities of 
Italy, the Tuscans especially so, being among the best educated peasants in Europe. 
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relieved her necessities, when in her garrulous manner she related 
what remained to be told respecting these humble people. “The 
great pestilence, Signore, took away from us first the young and the 
beautiful, then some of us more aged ones, Rosalia’s father among 
the number. She, poor thing, was at first broken-hearted, but she 
rallied bravely, as she did after her great sorrow, and became a min- 
istering angel unto us. Many were saved through her devotion and 
the pious sisterhood with whom she mingled as one of them ; but her 
time came, and she from her great kindness to the sick was granted 
proper burial —not like the rest of the unfortunates in the pit with a 
little lime thrown over them, but in the convent cemetery. She was 
so good, Signore, no one grudged her this boon —she whose praises 
had been on the lips of so many dying ones. Her little savings she 
left to be distributed among the poor of Fiesole, and their grateful 
prayers for her on earth will I know give peace and joy to her soul 
eternally. You have heard her sad history, Signore. She was to 
have been married to my grandson, poor boy! He was torn unwil- 
lingly and cruelly from her, and only returned to be led back to receive 
the doom of a felon. Hard it was, Signore: he was my daughter’s 
only grown-up son, and had he remained patiently in the army six 
months longer, the death of his father, which then occurred, would 
have made his honorable discharge almost a certainty ; but the young 
and the good die first. Leonardo was twenty-three years old, Rosalia 
only nineteen when she died; and I, alas, who am over ninety, still 
survive them.” 

This sad yet triumphant end of a blameless, perfect life I recounted 
to the gifted but fashionable Mademoiselle dei Maniere. She sighed 
as she turned to the picture, the chef-d’auvre of her own collection, 
and seemed for a moment much moved ; then with that air of polished 
indifference, so often an enigma to me, she replied: “A fine model, 
but expensive. I had to bribe old Giacomo to prevail upon her to 
grant me a sitting, so afraid was she to be classed among the profes- 
sional models ; but with address I overcame those ridiculous scruples, 
and interested her deeply in the subject treated. She was educated 
far above her station in life by the Sisters who befriended her, and 
knew something of the history of our glorious Italy.” 

Mademoiselle dei Maniere knew wel! how to touch the chord which 
vibrates in every Italian heart, even of the unlettered ; yet the poor 
peasant-girl’s scruples were not overstrained or ridiculous. The pro- 
fessional model is notoriously degraded, and “who can touch pitch 
and not be defiled?” ‘‘Carola,” the bold shameless model, the 
Venus, the Madonna, the Cleopatra, or the Magdalen, is the true type 
of her order. No wonder then that the arts in Florence are in their 
decadence. 

ASHLEY. 
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THE AZTECS AND THEIR CONQUERORS. 


HE death of Juarez, President of Mexico, leaves another lapse 

in the line of native rule. It is not generally known that 
Juarez was a lineal descendant of the ancient rulers of the country, 
and of pure Indian blood. He had not, it is true, inherited that 
stateliness and dignity of person so prevalent in the old emperors 
before the conquest, still he possessed some of the traits of his illus- 
trious ancestors. A period of three and a half centuries had passed 
away since the last emperor of the ancient Toltecs and Aztecs was 
executed by the conqueror, and during all that time the heel of the 
invader was upon the necks of the owners of the soil. This continued 
to the independence ; and even after that epoch none of the Indian 
stock held the reins of government until Juarez came into power, 
That was a grand event in Mexican history: a scion of the old 
Montezumas, after three hundred and fifty years’ deprivation, becomes 
the head of the nation, while the original masters of the soil were 
vindicated and revenged by the march of events and the inscrutable 
mandates of a divine logic. 

Somewhat curious too are the several significant incidents which 
have, perhaps more than all others in the history of this strange 
people, tended to establish throughout Christendom the idea of the 
savage and inhuman spirit of the Indian, and the no less infamous 
refinement of civilised butchery as demonstrated by the barbarism of 
the Spanish invaders. Under the reign of the family of Charles V., 
the Mexican emperor was put to death. A period of three hundred 
and fifty years elapse, when a descendant of the ancient Indian 
emperor puts to death Maximilian, a scion of the house of Charles. 
Both acts were infamous, cruel, and without provocation ; the last the 
most cowardly and atrocious because unjust and unnecessary. 

The crime of Benito Juarez, he who has, according to report, died 
a natural death, must always place him in the ranks of human 
butchers, and overshadow what might have rendered his name bright 
and green as that of the patriot Victoria in the memory of his people. 
Juarez died on the site of the royal palace of his ancestors, and within 
sight of the great cathedral built upon the ashes of the idol-temple 
erected by the founders of the.city for worship and human sacrifice. 
Another marvel in connection with this man’s history was his death 
and obsequies outside the pale of the Catholic church. He was edu- 
cated in that faith, and up to a short time previous to 1860 was a 
zealous and fervent worshipper and devotee ; but for the purpose of 
advancing his ambitious aspirations he identified himself with those 
clamoring for the confiscation of certain church property, and after- 
wards became the boldest advocate of that policy in the country ; nor 
was he content until he decreed the dissolution of religious orders, the 
secularisation of church property, and saw in the coffers of the State 
the proceeds of this crusade practically carried out. Even this did 
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not satiate the Vandal spirit; for we find him on various occasions 
making forays upon church property,.using buildings as forts for his 
troops and melting the bells into cannon-balls, for which the pretext 
of necessity was assumed in all cases. This opened a chasm that 
was never bridged. The priests refused to first open the way to 
reconciliation, and he stood grimly aloof with a sort of defiance. 
He died, therefore, without any ceremonial and without so much as 
the attendance of a priest in his last moments. His ftineral was 
remarkable for the absence of ecclesiastics and the solemn ceremonial 
of the church. Civilians delivered orations and honored the dead 
with their presence and their sorrow, but no incense was burned or 
prayer invoked by priest or bishop. 

Mexico is a beautiful city, but it bears no resemblance to the old 
Aztec capital. The Indian city, set in this inland sea, was not at all 
what romance and prolific imagination have painted it. Everything 
in and about the Mexican nation has been overwrought ; imagination 
supplied all lapses in history and common-place description. The 
stubborn resistance of the Indian and the discomfiture of Cortez on 
several occasions made it incumbent on him to color and exaggerate 
the strength and importance of his enemies. The events too occurred 
ata time when fable and exaggeration made up the mass of contem- 
porary history. It was an age of romance; an age when a penny 
candle was made brilliant and grand as Aladdin’s famp, and a skirmish 
with natives exalted to a pitched battle equal to Waterloo or Antietam. 
Some time in the thirteenth century several tribes of Toltecs and 
Aztecs, having founded empires in the north and abandoned them, or 
perhaps driven southward by more formidable nations of red men, 
then drifting like the hordes of Attila from the barren slopes of the 
north to the sunnier regions south, and after establishing cities in the 
rich valleys looking toward the Pacific, and wandering hither and 
thither, at last sat down within sight of the lake in the centre of which 
now stands the Mexican capital. It was to found a new empire that 
these people pilgrimaged from the north. They encamped around 
Lake Tezcuco, built canoes from the great forest-trees then growing 
on the table-land, and explored the green island in the midst of this 
inland sea. For many days they counselled whether the city should 
be built on the island or in the valley north of the lake. An omen 
decided this matter. The exploring party discovered at the southern 
side a cactus-tree torn by the roots from its native bed, and which, 
driven by the east winds, was thrown upon the shore. Perched on a 
branch of this ragged tree, with a serpent in its mouth, sat the Mexi- 
can eagle (our buzzard) ; and the red men taking this as an auspicious 
omen, began to build and beautify. Messengers went out to the 
scattered tribes, and soon a stream of Aztecs, Toltecs and others 
came pouring in. The city grew rapidly, considering that all material 
had to pass over the water in canoes ; but it is an error to call the place 
rich and grand at that epoch, or at any time anterior to the conquest. 
It was built of adobe, and of sticks and poles placed upright, and was 
in fact nothing more than an immense Indian village. The temple 
erected in the centre of the city was of unburnt bricks, and while it 
was extensive as to the space it occupied, it was by no means the 
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imposing edifice the annalists of Cortez or subsequent writers haye 
painted it. The conception and execution of that and similar public 
buildings in the empire were superior to similar attempts of the req 
man in the way of progress and civilisation elsewhere ; and for this 
reason the founders and builders of that epoch in Mexican history 
must be accorded a place far in advance of their brethren on this 
continent. The Toltec tribe was foremost in this enterprise. The 
rulers were autocratic and their power absolute. Some independent 
tribes, refusing to pay tribute to this central power, established 
smaller empires, as the Tlascalans, while there was one in the south. 
east which was never brought into subjection ; still these were mere 
stars circling around the great central sun. 

Long before the conquest the empire had grown to be a powerful 
government, its authority extending from the Gulf to the Pacific, and 
from California to the Isthmus of Panama. The city became inm- 
mensely populous, and a vast amount of the precious metals was 
accumulated by the royal family and leading men of the tribes. As 
an Indian village it was rich ; compared with the modern city it was 
insignificant. ‘The population was greater than at present. The lake 
furnished fish in small quantities, while on the soil on the shores of 
the lake were planted gardens for the culture of vegetables and 
flowers. Subsequently the gardens, by the accumulation of drift and 
artificial accessions of floating material, extended into the water and 
for some distance into the lake, which is shallow, and thus became 
a sort of floating land. From this arose the fabulous stories of 
magnificent floating gardens in primeval times. These contrivances 
for the promotion of vegetation were ingenious and very creditable to 
Indian skill and intelligence ; but when weighed in the light of the 
present, they were exceedingly insignificant. All history and descrip- 
tion on this subject must be accepted with caution ; not one-half of 
what is written is true, and the fallacies are not simply conjecture, 
but misrepresentation. The grand object of Spanish historians was 
to magnify in order to show the importance and difficulty of the con- 
quest. The knack of giving to airy nothings a local habitation and 
a name was vouchsafed to men before the nineteenth century. The 
causeways which cut such a figure on the famous oche triste when 
Cortez was driven from the city, turn out to be not at all gigantic, 
and by no means as imposing as the conquerors intimated. Cortez 
was beaten, almost annihilated by these children of the sun, and it 
became necessary to explain the disaster by painting the obstacles, 
numbers and opposition as overwhelming. It is probable that had 
not a traditional superstition invested the location with a sort of 
divine fixedness, that the place would have been abandoned long 
before the invasion, and a much better site selected on the mainland. 
It was not a good selection, as time has abundantly demonstrated. 
Inundations have been frequent and destructive. Not many years 
after its foundation the place was submerged, and remained so for 
some months. In 1829 the entire island was inundated, the waters 
of Lake Tezcuco rising over three feet, leaving many parts of the city 
under water; and this remained for five years, until an earthquake 
caused the subsidence of the waters. The great square of the city is 
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elevated only four feet above Lake Tezcuco, the waters of which then 
encompassed the Indian capital. The water-level of Lake San Cris- 
toval, a body of water in the neighborhood, is eight feet above the 
reat square. Zumpango, some miles away, is thirty-one feet higher, 
and Lakes Chalco and Xachimilco, a league distant from the capital, 
both four feet higher. To these bodies of salt and fresh water there 
is no visible outlet, their only relief being by evaporation ; hence the 
population look with alarm even to this day at any unusual fall of 
rain in the valley. Engineers have exhausted all their skill in solving 
the water-problem of Mexico, and nothing has yet been done save the 
cutting of canals around the city. There has been, however, a 
radual lowering of the water-level, beginning many years ago; and 
while the change has not been perceptible, it is nevertheless real. 
At the conquest the causeways for entering the city were five feet 
above the usual water-level, while the depth of the water at the 
shallowest entrance was six feet. Now the water no longer be- 
leaguers the city; wagons and passengers from the eastern garita 
pass into the gates on dry land. No cause can be assigned for this 
save the fact that the rivers and inland bodies of water in Mexico 
have been within the last century decreasing, some indeed having 
suffered complete effacement. 

Of the origin of these wandering tribes of Indians little is known ; 
no records or history exist. They probably came from Asia at a 
remote period, and settled on the Pacific coast many years before the 
southern movement. Among the many curious traditions coming 
down from this early period and communicated to the invaders, was 
one describing the appearance of Christ in the midst of the Indians. 
Another tradition, preserved to this day in the memory of these 
people, is that St. Thomas, one of the Apostles, sojourned for a time 
with the tribes long before they journeyed to the south. Another 
story recited to the Spaniards was in reference to Adam and Eve and 
their residence in the garden of Eden, the same identically as ours. 
And so with all the leading events before the deluge ; after that a 
blank, except the occasional fragments alluded to. How far these 
traditions go to show the origin of these strange people we leave 
others to conjecture. There is now in the museum of Mexico city a 
rude painting of the deluge painted by an Indian six hundred years 
ago. The green branch is in the mouth of the bird, which we may 
suppose, if we please, to be returning to the ark, and the whole a 
tolerable exposition, by no means artistically finished, of our history 
of the deluge. The cultivation of the soil, cleaning grain, and many 
customs of the Indians are in perfect harmony with our historical 
descriptions of life and the patriarchs before the flood. Their water 
vessels, cooking utensils, sandals, contrivance for grinding corn, and 
many other things are identically the same as those used eighteen 
centuries ago in Assyria, Persia and Arabia. The account given by 
historians in relation to human sacrifices in the idol-temples is denied 
by all Mexican writers ; they pronounce the whole a fabrication, and 
originating in the imaginations of the Spanish historians of that day. 
They unhesitatingly deny the existence of such a horrible custom, and 
criticise the statements of the historians with much acrimony and 
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ability. The matter in the main rests with the Spanish writers of 
that epoch ; and while we must accord to the native critics all credit 
for an ingenious defence, it must be admitted also that they have 
failed to show the use of the many appliances of pagan worship now 
extant, and which were so evidently contrived for sacrificing human 
beings that no one seeing them can doubt it. After the establish- 
ment of the vice-regal government the old idol-temples were levelled 
and substantial churches built on the ruins. Then too began the 
conversion of the millions of aborigines to the Catholic faith, which 
gigantic undertaking was completed so thoroughly that not a soul in 
the realm at the end of half a century stood aloof or denied the 
potency of the church, or essayed to turn back to the worship of his 
ancestors. We care not to inquire as to the means used in this con- 
version. We know that it was in part accomplished by the sword; 
we know it was thoroughly done, and that it was best it should be 
done. No man in this age, irrespective of his religious belief, would 
hesitate if he were to choose between the horrible pagan worship and 
the recognition of God and revelation. 

The Spanish government through its satraps began at this period 
its system of oppression, and this continued without a year’s cessa- 
tion through three centuries and up to the final successful revolt in 
1821. The charm of mystery was broken, utopian dreams with their 
accompanying enthusiasm vanished, and the lust for gain had begun 
to tread down the love of adventure and enterprise. Dominion was 
sought for, and when acquired, it was held without principle, exercised 
without equity or mercy, and the strife incident to the transfer of 
power from one tyrant to another always assured the oppression of 
the people. Spain coveted empire, and she had it: her standard 
waved from the Gulf of Mexico to Cape Horn. She coveted wealth, 
and she had it: gold and silver from the West, gems and spices from 
the East. Spain was great amidst the nations of the age, and she 
was distinguished for her crimes as for her power. The ambition 
and covetousness of the nation stamped down all else. The pro- 
fessed object of conquest was swept aside by the greed for gain, and 
no matter how humiliated were the wretched subjects in the provinces, 
the heel of the ferocious master ground yet deeper into their necks, 
if by that he had but the faintest hope of reaping gain from them. 
So Spain ruled Mexico. She assumed complete control of the prop- 
erty and consciences of these people, and never was a people crushed 
so infinitely low in the depths of slavery as the Aztec race. During 
a period of three hundred years the annual revenue of Spain from 
this province was ten millions of dollars. The viceroy spent eight 
millions to carry on his government, and retained perquisites enough 
to make him immensely rich ; but what he appropriated came directly 
from the people, the home government watching zealously after the 
interests of the crown. 

Under the viceroys many internal improvements were initiated and 
completed, as roads to the coast and to the principal towns, the water- 
works at the capital which supply the city with pure water from the 
lakes and springs beyond. Moles were constructed at several sea- 
ports, and substantial custom-houses erected in the principal towns 
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along the coast. The finest stone bridges span the Mexican rivers, 
and the most extensive and finished pieces of masonry can be seen 
on the great thoroughfares of the country. But the government 
merely planned and supervised these improvements ; it expended not 
a dollar of the revenue upon them. ‘The labor and material were 
furnished by the natives, or rather they were forced to contribute 
them, the vice-regal authorities refusing to appropriate a single doub- 
loon, The system of oppression was complete. The slavery of the 
Mexican Indians was as fixed and methodical as that of the Jews 
while sojourning in Egypt. The great national road from Vera Cruz 
to the capital was constructed by a company of merchants of the 
former place at an outlay of three millions of dollars. The labor of 
that stupendous work was done by the natives for a very insignificant 
weekly compensation. The excavations and fillings were made by 
the people, carrying every cubic foot of earth and stone upon their 
backs. To this day they refuse all contrivances to lessen labor, and 
cling to the basket when removing stone or earth with savage tenacity. 
The completion of this great road, although it did not increase trade 
materially, shifted transportation in part from the backs of mules to 
wagons ; the trade of the country varied but little. The annual 
importations of Mexico during the three centuries of Spanish rule 
were fourteen millions, and the annual exportation twenty millions of 
dollars, nearly all of the latter being silver. During the last hundred 
years previous to the independence many rich mines were opened and 
industriously worked, and were in fact the main source of revenue 
from the conquest. The principal mines were owned by the govern- 
ment; but after the revolt of Hidalgo and the establishment of the 
Republic, these mines were disposed of and sold at enormous sacri- 
fices. This disposition was made by any one in authority in order to 
raise money to revolutionise or sustain the government. Fresnillo, 
one of the most fruitful mines, paid to the government annually 500,000 
dollars, and yet the authorities when in a strait for funds sold it for a 


* round sum of 400,000 dollars. This kind of policy actuated the re- 


public during the greater part of its existence, and is a fair sample 
of the venality and corruption controlling affairs in that misruled 
country. 

Under Spanish rule Vera Cruz was, as now, the principal sea-port ; 
but for all that there is but one pier in the harbor which extends 150 
feet from the shore, and which no ship can safely approach. The 
harbor is one of the poorest in the world, no vessel being safe in it 
during the prevalence of a norther, a furious storm common on this 
coast. The city is the site of the earliest settlement ; Cortez landed 
there, but when the war began he moved his fleet to the mouth of 
Antigua river, six miles above. Ninety years after, De Monterey 
removed the port back to its present site. The place was first built 
of wood, but having been burned several times, it was then constructed 
entirely of stone. Although the authority of the Indian emperors 
extended to Vera Cruz, still it was not a point of any importance ; for 
any but the subjects of Montezuma frequented the place for the pur- 
pose of fishing, and the fish caught here were sent to the capital for 
the use of the royal table. Although distant nearly three hundred 
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miles, runners conveyed fish to Mexico city in twenty-four hours, so 
that Montezuma frequently dined on fish fresh from the Gulf the day 
previous. 

Of course the vigor and life of the nation centred in the capital, 
and it grew from an Indian village of adode and palm to a beautiful 
city of 200,000 population, with churches and public buildings that 
would do credit to many cities of Europe. In time the great cathe- 
dral began to grow up in the heart of the city, and it went up steadily, 
considering the indolence of the age, and became at last the largest 
and richest church-edifice on the continent. The materials used in 
constructing that immense pile of magnificence were carried from the 
highlands beyond the city upon the backs of aborigines, who toiled 
for over a quarter of a century to complete it. It was built, in part, 
to magnify the glory of the conquest, while it is a monument of Indian 
perseverance, slavery, and Spanish oppression; and even now its 
saffron-colored walls, painted by the suns of near three centuries, are 
greeted by the dusky descendants of the old line of red men who put 
stone upon stone, with a strange mixture of awe ; for this temple is 
the dumb witness of the invader’s infamy and oppression, and of 
native submission and native suffering. If Juarez had thought of this 
in vindication of the past, as we know he did not, when he doomed 
Maximilian, there might have been some slight palliation ; for if ever 
a people were hunted, oppressed, and slaughtered without reason, 
these wretched people were. The grand J/aza, which was a dead 
level of dust and boulders, was converted into a picture of superb 
beauty and wrought into a type of artistic taste. The Alameda and 
fountains are exquisite conceptions, and the drives, theatres, saloons 
and hotels are marvels of art, and completed at immense cost of 
muscle and money. So when the traveller, journeying from the Gulf 
over bad roads, and through what at most seasons seems a desert of 
three hundred miles, passing long, low, and wretchedly constructed 
towns, peopled with a squalid population, at last catches sight of this 
wonderful city set in the lake, he forgets what he has endured, and 
looks and rejoices as a pilgrim on the hill overlooking some sacred 
city. Here he finds the remnants of ancient wealth and the grandeur 
that even romance has failed to depict. The solid wealth, magnifi- 
cence, and beauty of the capital redeem the monotony of the long 
stretches of aridity and decay without. Life in all its phases is here. 
The conventionalities of the court emit a strong flavor of monarchy. 
Foreign dress, customs, and equipages meet one on every street. 
The President, congress and cabinet maintain a certain dignity and 
stiffness which strike the stranger as hardly justified by the financial 
looseness and anarchy existing in the realm. Officials imitate 
European stateliness and ceremony. ‘The aborigines people the sub- 
urbs, and swarm from the valleys and hills beyond for the purpose of 
traffic. They conform strictly to the old customs in dress and habits, 
pacing the streets summer and winter habited in coarse black cloth, 
some in white cotton and sandals, and they sit down on the stone 
pavement with their little stores of produce, and barter and sell as 
their ancestors did three centuries ago. Balconied palaces may be 
within sight, prancing steeds and superb equipages may pass, but the 
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expressionless visages of these dusky men remain the same. The 
blanketed Toltec stands in grim silence when the cavalcade of cele- 
brities moves by, or the Spanish millionaire sweeps on in his coach, 
and his eyes look out beyond ; for he sees, and feels too, that the tide 
has set forever against him and his race, that the polished and cun- 
ning courtiers of Europe have the advantage, that no revolution in 
human affairs can change the condition of his people, that he is dis- 
tanced in the race for supremacy, and that he must submit to the 
decrees of destiny or be crushed and engulfed in the passing storm 
of progressive force. The past is vividly beforeshim, the noche triste 
is yet green in his memory, and in times of special oppression the 
remembrance of the past fires his brain to madness, and he flings his 
arms with wild gestures toward heaven, only to sink down again in the 
dust of desolation, because all is useless and unavailing. He is yet 
the stay of the republic, for he is the sole producer ; and while his 
merits as a good citizen are partially recognised, his voice has no 
weight in the concerns of the nation. A fatality seems to track every 
Indian who essays to be identified with public affairs. The gallant 
Mejia is executed by the Indian President ; and now he, the last repre- 
sentative man of the race in public life, goes out, and the sceptre of 
the old empire passes to the stranger again. ‘There is now and then 
a show of Indian recognition in State and national administrations ; 
and if we in our journeyings through the ancient city stumble upon 
the Congress Hall, we may see some red man sitting stiff and silent 
among the members, or betimes in some quiet street a cunning off- 
shoot of savage Toltecs counts his doubloons by thousands and his 
houses by the score. But these instances are rare, for the Indian 
scorns to compromise with principle, in which act he sees the degra- 
dation of family and race; while he prefers a thousand times to 
harvest on the hills his little crop than ride in chariots over the graves 
of his ancestors. Such men as Lerdo de Tejada, coming from the 
old stock of Castile, have no sympathy with the tribes which rolled 
back Cortez and his followers, and can never be exponents of the 
feelings of the masses. The past has been effaced ; the Aztec is sub- 
servient to the superior race, his life and importance have been left 
beyond call in the forward movement. 

If a stranger engage a carriage on the grand f/aza “to do” the 
city, he will see but few objects linking this age with that of Monte- 
zuma. ‘Toward the lake he may turn his face for a glimpse of the 
fabled floating gardens, but no vestige of these will meet his searching 
eye. He may scan the limits of the city for some pillar or ruin of 
the causeways so famous in Spanish annals, but his curiosity will not 
be gratified. At the central A/aza he will see a huge flat stone of 
immense width and length, dotted over with strange hieroglyphics, a 
stone of human sacrifice preserved from the storms of war; or east 
and beyond the lake, a curious work of masonry built along the hills, 
canals to lead the water falling from the beetling cliffs to the second 
great city, a half score of miles away ; works of art in stone, rude, but 
evincing skill ; dusty old paintings that have lived through the abra- 
sion of the elements and conflicts of races, stored away in the adobe 
mansions along the far side of Tezcuco ; and these, with many strange 
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traditions treasured by the Indian patriarchs, and decaying relics, are 
rapidly crumbling under the feet of the invaders and before the 
stronger force of semi-civilisation. 

Let him go farther ; out on the plain of Cholula, almost under the 
shadow of the snow-capped Popocatapetl, there where once —say 
355 years ago —stood a city of 200,000 people, and on the summit 
of a vast pyramid of 200 feet high, in the centre of the city, a grand 
idol-temple. This was once the seat of learning, where the priests 
were schooled and the theology of these children of the sun was 
taught, being at once the Mecca and Athens of the Indian empire. 
The mound remains, pillars of stone, quaint blocks of rock cut away 
among the mountains, massive images from a species of granite, 
ancient walls ; while lesser fragments and gods of stone are scattered 
thick over the plain. But the city is gone: a village of straggling 
huts is left; of the vineyards, orange groves, temples, schools, not a 
vestige remains. On the mound a stone chapel rises, gray with age, 
wind-swept by the storms of near three centuries. That is all of 
Cholula. Enter the church over the stone steps, worn concave by 
passing feet, and groups of native devotees may be seen kneeling on 
the marble floor, zealous and fervent in worshipping the living God, 
as in the past bowing before the Baals of stone. 

Having once swept the empire with fire and sword, put to death 
the emperors, and subjugated the race, it was not difficult to make 
slaves of this people. So then we find the natives soon after the 
conquest forced to accept all menial vocations, and from that epoch 
up to the present they and the mixed breeds have been the recognised 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water.” They were not employed 
in the army or police service until the independence, when they 
became the most efficient soldiers of the republic. 

Strange as it may seem, one tribe in the mountains south-east of 
Oaxaca never became subject to the central government of Montezuma ; 
moreover, defied the Spanish power, and was never subjected during 
the three centuries of vice-regal rule in Mexico. They acknowledged 
allegiance to no power, but have in some measure succumbed to the 
persuasions of the priests and the rites of the Catholic church. 
‘They dress in sandals, shirt of cotton, a leathern blouse which ex- 
tends to the knee, and straw hat. The females wear a white cotton 
gown which extends from the chin to the ankles, and which is some- 
what tastefully ornamented with red cord, while the hair is gathered 
up with a red string and falls over the back in long heavy black bands. 
They have laws and conform to them rigidly. Latterly they have 
furnished men for the army, and have been very friendly to the Juarez 
government. 

The faces of the Mexican Indians, save in exceptional cases, have a 
subdued expression that indicates anything but independence and 
confidence. It is not a marvel, however, that such is the case, when we 
consider that every appliance known to human invention was brought 
to bear upon these people ; and this, together with the superstition 
characteristic of the red men, effected the change —a change indeed 
that is without parallel in the history of any race. They were subju- 
gated and converted, but the work was done at the sacrifice of 
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independence, manhood, and everything dear to the warrior, who 
before looked up to no man as master. This was burnt and beaten 
into them through three centuries, and until their subjection became 
so fixed and determinate that despair took the place of anger and 
revolt, and down into the deeps of eternal serfdom went hopes and 
courage, while the hard unyielding present seemed to be forever 
stretching forward into the future. There was no surcease of oppres- 
sion, and no hope of any. Hence it is not reasonable to suppose 
that this people could be anything than what they now are. A 
change is perceptible since the independence, but it is barely 
noticeable ; years will not suffice to efface the wrongs and results 
of oppression, and surely not while anarchy runs rampant in the land. 

The capital has grown into beauty and grand proportions, and it has 
done so at the cost of native muscle and life. Natives have been the 
hewers and carriers, and they have spent their energies in erecting 
palaces for the oppressor and task-maker of the race, while they 
repose on the earth and inhabit the wretched adode beyond the circle 
of fashion and affluence. This people, once masters of the soil, have 
now scarce room to move in and exist on this magic isle of the 
inland sea. 

And now the scion of the older Toltec and Aztec masters is laid 
down with Victoria, Miramon, Mejia, Viduari, and near where the 
ashes of the old kings repose, the heroes and warriors of the past, 
the Montezumas of the ancient realm; while the god of day flings his 
light, mellowed by Moorish walls now yellow with the sunsets of 
three hundred years, over the dust of Emperor, President, Dictator, 
assassin, conqueror, most of whom were laid down in bloody graves, 
and were forgotten in the hurly-burly of revolution. 


ENRIQUE PARMER, 








REAR-ADMIRAL SEMMES AND “THE ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY.” 





HE Atlantic Monthly for July and August contains an article 
with the title “Why Semmes of the Alabama was not tried?” 
This article was written by Mr. John A. Bolles, Naval Solicitor, and 
is therefore entitled to all the weight that its authorship gives it. Itno 
doubt surprised many who read it, and for two reasons: first, that the 
Atlantic Monthly would publish an article doing so much justice to 
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Semmes ; secondly, the character of the article itself, which, despite 
that it does much justice to Semmes, and must, even with his worst 
enemies, effectually remove much of the obloquy which has attached 
to his name, contains a singular mixture of justice and injustice, of 
real admiration and petty fimg. I shall in the sequel show how 
the writer has been both just and unjust, but shall now examine the 
article itself upon its merits as an argument upon the question that it 
proposes to answer. 

The circumstances of Semmes’ surrender to the United States 
troops in 1865 are given mainly in his own language. He was 
paroled May 1, 1865, as “Rear-Admiral and _ Brigadier-General, 
C.S.N. and C. S. A., commanding brigade.” The parole guaran- 
teed that he should be “permitted to return to his home, not to be 
disturbed by the United States authorities so long as he observes this 
obligation and obeys the laws in force where he may reside.” Semmes 
was arrested the night of the 15th of December, seven months after- 
wards, “on an order from Mr. Gideon Welles, without the process of 


any court.”— (Semmes’ statement.) The first question to discuss is 
the legality of this arrest and of any subsequent trial for acts done 
fragrante bello. 


Mr. Bolles feels no doubt as to the legality of the arrest. He 
refers to an opinion of Attorney-General Speed to the effect that 
Confederates in general, if guilty of violations of the laws of war, 
could be tried for such offences by military courts despite their sur- 
render and parole under military conventions. Mr. Bolles adds that 
a parole does not affect the criminal liability of an offender against 
municipal or public law. The Attorney-General is referred to as 
being of this opinion in the case of Semmes, provided he really were 
such an offender. Mr. Bolles refers to the concurring opinions of 
Charles Eames, Esq., of Washington, now deceased, of Charles Sum- 
ner, Caleb Cushing and Dr. Lieber, and of President Woolsey and 
Professor Twining of the Yale Law School, to all of whom he wrote 
on the subject. He also cites paragraph 59 of the “now world- 
famous General Order No. 100” of the year 1863, which contains 
the same view and was substantially the work of Dr. Lieber. He 
refers also to the precedents furnished in the case of Marshal Ney, and 
in that of a Russian officer captured by the British and French soldiers 
in the Crimean war. This officer was court-martialed and executed 
for inciting his men to mutilate and kill wounded enemies on the field 
of battle, and no disapprobation was expressed of his execution in 
the journals of different European states. Mr. Bolles also quotes 
Semmes himself, who asserted in a letter to the President, dated Jan- 
uary 15, 1866, that he could not legally be held to answer for any act 
of war committed anterior to the convention, thus contending, says 
Mr. Bolles (but without just reason), “that every violation of the 
laws of war is an act of war, for the perpetration of which, no matter 
how monstrous the crime may be, he can never be held or tried by 
any tribunal,” and betraying great mental blindness and perversity of 
heart, etc. But Semmes maintains that he surrendered on terms, and 
that it was inconsistent “with good faith to qualify and restrict these 
terms so as to make them inapplicable to acts of war that may be 
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claimed to have been in violation of the laws of war” ; for this would 
put a man in the power of the opposite party by allowing that opposite 
party to put his own construction on the laws of war. He denies, how- 
ever, that he has violated the laws of war, and asserts that the Govern- 
ment, in pursuing the course it did towards him, virtually entrapped him 
with the view of afterwards trying him. 

It is very certain that something can be said on both sides of the 
question now at issue. But in the case before us circumstances must 
decide as to the application of the general principle for which Mr. 
Bolles contends, admitting its entire correctness, and admitting for 
the sake of argument guilt on the part of Admiral Semmes ; and 
taking this view of the matter, I am inclined to think that Semmes is 
right, and Mr. Bolles wrong. The opinions cited seem to decide the 
question against Semmes; but they are the opinions of men who 
regarded Semmes and the Southern people generally as rebels and 
traitors. Says Dr. Lieber, “the agreement with General Hartsuff is 
no pardon for any offences, not even for the offence of having 
traitorously carried arms against his own country.” But the recog- 
nition of the South by the government of the United States as a 
belligerent power —a recognition granted quite early in the war — 
barred the right of the United States, if it ever had such right, to try 
Southern soldiers and sailors for treason. Hence, if these were to 
be tried after the general surrender for anything, it could only be for 
violations of the laws of war. Now despite the opinions of the able 
and eminent men named above — men who were liable, however, to 
be biassed by the probable application of the principle embodied in 
their opinions — it is not consistent with justice, if with law, that one 
of the hostile parties should receive the formal surrender of the other 
party on the express condition that they are not to be disturbed so 
long as they do not take up arms against the government and obey 
the laws of the place where they live, and then subject them to trial 
for acts committed during the progress of hostilitiés. In the case 
before us the President could have annulled the military agreement 
and have put things approximately as they were before the agreement 
was made; the generals of the United States could have demanded 
unconditional surrenders, and as regards Semmes in particular they 
could: have refused to accept his surrender, or he could have been 
denied the terms offered all others. Hence when such surrender in 
general, and in the special case of Semmes, was received, when it was 
sanctioned by the President, when Semmes with all his titles received 
the privileges offered all, when it seems that the attention of General 
Hartsuff was called to this point (and even had it been otherwise, the 
effect would have been the same without proof of fraud upon the part 
of Semmes), no unprejudiced person can say that Semmes is far 
from right when he asserts that the Government, in view of its subse- 
quent course, virtually entrapped him. No one supposes that Semmes 
would have surrendered had he known that he would be arrested for 
trial, and hence when the Government accepted his surrender on the 
terms named in the parole, it was in justice bound to abstain from all 
molestation of him so long as he complied with the conditions imposed 
upon and assumed by him. 
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Nor do the precedents cited by Mr. Bolles sustain him. As re- 
gards Ney, he was shot as a /raifor, and the French government had 
never that I know of by act or word said he was not a traitor. He 
was moreover a deserter. The United States government had in 
effect declared that Semmes was not a traitor. And Mr. Bolles 
agrees with nearly the whole world in thinking that the execution of 
Ney doubtless was “foolish, cruel and unjust.” And as to the 
Russian officer, he was captured in battle, and, so far as Mr. Bolles 
mentions, he surrendered unconditionally, and hence no doubt it was 
lawful to try him ; though it might have been as well to shoot him 
upon the spot as one not deserving to be taken prisoner. Still his 
case was wholly unlike that of Admiral Semmes. If the latter had 
been captured in battle, at the sinking of his ship for example, then 
the cases would have been somewhat analogous. 

I have argued thus far on the admission that Semmes was guilty of 
violating the laws of war, and have shown that even had this been 
the case, the Government had morally bound itself not to molest him 
so long as he complied with the terms of his parole. Yet in point of 
fact Semmes denied his guilt, and it was incumbent upon the Govern- 
ment to prove him guilty. Now at the time of his arrest there were 
no formal charges against him, no charges in such a form that he 
could be tried upon them. It had not even been determined to try him, 
nor before what tribunal ; nor had any evidence been collected. Yet 
despite all this, Semmes was arrested without process of law, kept in 
prison (though kindly treated, Mr. Bolles says) several months, during 
which the attempt was made to get testimony upon which to prefer 
charges and go to trial! What would be thought of it if any of our 
ordinary tribunals, to say nothing of a mere official, should order the 
arrest of a man against whom there were no legal charges, and then 
spend seven months in getting evidence for charges? 

And this brings me to the second subject of consideration, the 
charges that the Government a//empted to bring. 

Represented by Mr. Bolles, the Government undertook an investi- 
gation in five different directions for the purpose of seeing whether 
Semmes could be brought to trial. Answers were sought to several 
questions, five in number, and according to the answers obtained 
Semmes was or was not to be brought to trial. I shall follow the 
order in which Mr. Bolles answers these questions, which is not the 
order in which he asks or names them ; and — 

1st. Did Semmes violate neutral rights, and thereby offend against 
public law, so as to be brought to trial, in pursuing United States 
vessels into neutral waters and there destroying thera? 

The answer was that neutral powers should vindicate their own 
rights in their own way; that is, the question was not answered 
at all. 

2d. Had Semmes a right to resort to the recognised tricks, strata- 
gems, cheats, etc., of naval warfare? 

It was at once decided that, having been recognised as a belligerent, 
he had such right. 

3d. Had he a right to destroy private vessels and their cargoes 
without any effort to send them in for adjudication? 
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This question was answered in the affirmative, but from policy it 
seems rather than from principle. It was shown by reference to the 
history of this country in the Revolution, and especially in the war of 
1812, that it had been the unvarying and determined policy of the 
United States to act just as the Confederate authorities instructed 
Semmes to act. The instructions given by President Madison and 
the Secretary of the Navy in 1812-14 to the naval officers of that 
war are in some instances quoted by Mr. Bolles, showing that Semmes 
had under the authority of Confederate Secretary Mallory acted just 
as those officers had acted fifty years before. Hence, being himself 
educated as a United States naval officer, Semmes had a right to 
adopt its policy — a policy which it was to the interest of the United 
States to re-sanction, in view not only of its own naval history, but 
also of the possibilities of war with a great naval power. 

4th. Was Semmes guilty of cruelty towards his prisoners? 

After a very minute investigation, complete and painstaking in the 
extreme, though wholly ex-farte, it was decided that there was not a 
particle of proof that he had been guilty of cruelty towards prisoners, 
or even of inflicting needless and avoidable hardships and privations. 

Four of the charges floating at large in the country had thus been 
effectually disposed of, and no ground had been found for bringing 
formal charges before a court of justice. But there were two others, 
closely related, that were seemingly more serious. These may be 
considered under one head. 

5th (a2). Was Semmes guilty of perfidy towards Capt. Winslow of 
the Acarsarge and the government he represented ? 

Here is the substance of Mr. Bolles’ statement of facts. On the day 
of the fight with the 4/adama, and also on the day after, Capt. Winslow 
reported his victory to the Navy Department, but in neither report 
did he accuse Semmes of perfidy nor allude to his escape. The en- 
gagement took place on Sunday morning, June 19, 1864, and lasted 
about an hour. On the 23d of June, Semmes published in the 
London Times an official account of the battle, in which he accused 
Capt. Winslow of violating the laws of honorable warfare by firing 
into the A/abama five times after her colors were struck. Though 
Capt. Winslow was near England, and must have seen this report and 
charge, it was not till thirty-seven days later that he brings formal 
charge against Semmes of misconduct in the engagement. At this 
dilatoriness Mr. Bolles expresses great surprise. 

Semmes says in substance that the Xearsarge continued to fire after 
the A/abama had struck her colors, although he made a seaman wave 
a white flag in token of surrender. He was ready to surrender him- 
self personally, but no boat came, and he leaped into the sea to 
escape going down with his ship. He could have been picked up 
and made prisoner, and the conquest thus completed. Being in the 
water, with no ship to give up, he was not bound by the laws of war 
to seek the enemy personally. No manual possession had been ob- 
tained of him, and hence he was no prisoner, and had a right to 
escape if he could. 

Mr. Bolles investigated the issue between Winslow and Semmes by 
seeking evidence as to whether Semmes had perfidiously obtained and 
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abused a cessation of hostilities. But all the evidence he obtained — 
and he did not spare pains in seeking it —— was but a mass of contra- 
dictions, which, however, convinced him of two facts, that no per- 
fidious attempt was provable by his witnesses, and that no such 
attempt had indeed been made. 

If the testimony on this and other points was so favorable to 
Semmes when thus elicited, how much more so would it not have 
been if the examination had been conducted inthe presence of 
Semmes himself and able counsel, with the privilege of cross-exam- 
ination? This should have satisfied Mr. Bolles on the last subject of 
investigation, viz., (4) Was Semmes wrong for running off in the 
Deerhound, and afterwards re-entering the Confederate service? 

This question, however, despite its logical antecedents, which were 
proved by others and admitted by himself, Mr. Bolles answers in the 
affirmative, and he asserts that Semmes should have remained in the 
water until picked up, or should have surrendered himself as a 
prisoner after reaching England. There was, he says, no legal doubt 
as to his being a prisoner. He quotes President Woolsey, as follows: 
“The manifestation of an intention to surrender requires that the 
surrender be carried out in good faith; otherwise it is an act of 
perfidy. If anything prevented Semmes from completing the sur- 
render at the time, he was bound to complete it on the first oppor- 
tunity. . . . The forms of surrender, when they stop the actual 
process of war, are a convention in fact ; and that convention Semmes 
was bound to observe. He was acting perfidiously as long as he for- 
bore to give himself up to complete his surrender. His presence in 
Johnston’s army was thus an act of perfidy ; for he was not an escaped 
prisoner of war.” Dr. Lieber was of the same opinion, but thought 
it unwise to try Semmes on this ground alone, as it would look as if 
the Government wished to get at him, and had no better handle for 
doing so. 

These several opinions do not, I think, require much examination. 
Mr. Bolles admits that the “dilatory complaint” of Capt. Winslow 
“was the basis of the charge on which Semmes was ultimately ar- 
rested,”— a dilatory complaint that contained “ the first accusation of 
a perfidy so monstrous that the common mind fails to understand 
how or why Capt. Winslow could or should have omitted, for nearly, 
two months, to make even an allusion to the crime, and that nothing 
was heard from him upon that subject until after he had been accused 
of a like offence by Semmes.” 

Mr. Bolles investigated Capt. Winslow’s charge with the result 
stated above, that no perfidious attempt to procure a cessation of 
hostilities was either provable or had in fact been made. Hence, 
Capt. Winslow’s charge goes to the ground. In the meantime, 
Semmes’ narrative remains unimpeached, and indeed to some extent 
strengthened by the mere failure to sustain Capt. Winslow’s counter- 
charge. He states that after his flag was hauled down the Acarsarge 
continued to fire. His report was made only four days after the 
battle, and was, therefore, not an answer to a counter-charge of 
perfidy and violation of the laws of war, as Capt. Winslow’s was. 
Such being the facts, Semmes was freed from the obligation to sur- 
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render imposed upon him by “the manifestation of an intention to 
surrender ” as referred to by Dr. Woolsey. The continuation of the 
Kearsarge’s fire was a refusal of his surrender, and relieved him from 
the obligation to complete that which he had manifested an intention 
to do. Moreover, Mr. Bolles should have investigated Semmes’ 
charge against Winslow. He sought out evidence for charges against 
Semmes with great care; he does not seem to have done him the 
simple justice of inquiring into the truth of a strong fact in his favor. 
Capt. Winslow admits, indeed, that he saw that the A/abama’s flag 
had come down, but adds that he could not ascertain whether it had 
been hauled or shot down. By implication, he admits the truth of 
Semmes’ charge of continuing his fire after the A/abama’s flag had 
been lowered, by saying that “a white flag having been displayed over 
the stern, our fire was reserved,” which is but to say that the firing 
was kept up until the white flag was displayed, and this was after the 
flag had been struck. Semmes was not able to know Capt. Winslow’s 
thoughts and intentions, and was justified in attempting to escape. 
And as he was not either actually or technically a prisoner, he was 
also justified in re-entering the Confederate service. At any rate, the 
Government had such a small “handle” that it was thought unwise 
to use it, for fear, perhaps, of its breaking under the weight it would 
have to bear. It was not thought worth the while to try him before a 
military court, for such a court in times of peace is repugnant to the 
American mind. And as no appreciable difference was produced in 
the result of the war by Semmes’ perfidious escape, and as some were 
at liberty who were more guilty than he, he was discharged without a 
trial. 

Despite the defence Mr. Bolles makes of Semmes against Edward 
Everett, who denounced him in the New York Ledger for 1864 as a 
pirate without honor and without courage; despite his amusing 
“touching up ” of the Secretary of the Navy for speaking of Semmes 
in his Annual Report for 1864 as a corsair that disregarded the laws of 
war, and who could not relieve himself of his obligations as prisoner 
of war until he was regularly exchanged; despite the splendid manner 
in which he speaks of Semmes’ untiring zeal, energy and daring, and 
despite his statement that he has no sympathy with those who deny 
him gallantry and courage, he makes a rather unworthy fling at the 
gentleman whom he has defended and praised, in calling him a “ dis- 
charged culprit.” Semmes attributes his pardon, indirectly of course, 
to the struggle between President Johnson and Congress, on the prin- 
ciple that “when rogues fall out, honest men get their rights.” Mr. 
Bolles tries to show that Semmes was ‘‘as mistaken in his facts as 
[he was] ungrateful in his sentiments.” Semmes, along with others, 
was pardoned in December 1868 ; he was discharged from custody 
without trial in April 1866. Yet Mr. Bolles seems to think that 
Semmes has confounded his discharge and his pardon. In this con- 
nection he reminds the “discharged culprit” that his pardon was no 
pardon at all except for treason, and that he was still amenable to 
the courts, both civil and military, for every other offence. We can 
hardly suppose that in a matter so vitally concerning himself, Admiral 
Semmes did not know the difference between his discharge in 1866 
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and his pardon in 1868, and he was certainly not alone in thinking 
that President Johnson’s several pardon proclamations were very 
much influenced, if not caused, by his memorable and unfortunate 
“quarrel ”’ with Congress. 

JosepH A. TURNER, 


A SUMMER LOVE. 


I. 


HE willow’s shadow slumbers on the lake; 

In dreams the moonlight wanders by the shore ; 
I dream, O little one, for thy sweet sake, 
A dream whose charm with this last night is o’er! 


This summer’s one flirtation is the best, 

The sweetest, since my first boy-love for Lilian ; 
This little wild rose fairer than the rest, 

Than even my proud betrothed with half-a-million. 


O little wild rose, slumber soft and pink! 

I may not love you even if I could ; 

’Tis only in a dream I dare to think 

— If it might be! If she, sweet child and good, 


Could e’er call up, with her most witching power, 
Such visions of pure youth and love to me— 
Could always make me feel as in this hour, 

How close pure heavenly things our life might be! 


Yet here’s one summer more to bid good-bye, 
And here’s a winter in which I must wed: 
Yet for one summer’s love I breathe a sigh, 
And for one summer, fairest of the dead! 


II, 


A forget-me-not spray and a rose-bud, 
In a little hand half-cold ; 

A wide, old, soft-cushioned arm-chair, 
South-breeze in the house-porch old ; 

A long game played on the oak-floor, 
Leaf-shadow ’gainst sunshine gold. 
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Which side will win her? The shadows 
Flutter o’er face and hair; 

The sunshine falls on the golden locks, 
The shadows of pain fall there — 

In those eyes of forget-me-not blue ; yet, 
Oh! the rose-bud mouth is fair! 


Plucked flowers of a new, sweet summer! 
O love, for I cannot stay,— 

Come take them; and take, my darling, 
The sweetness that fades away 

From the blue eyes —and gather my roses — 
I will not die to-day! 


One summer’s harvest! O summer, 
Whence tares in the smiling grain ? 

Yet never he meant her sorrow, 
Scarcely a moment’s pain: 

The stars shine over the darksome hills, 
And he rides with might and main. 


O little love, wait! O spirit, wait! 
She is waiting with strength and might. 

O little one, wait! Take one sweet kiss 
Before thou fadest from sight. 

O sweet child, wait! She wills to wait, 
And the will and the body fight. 


“O darling, hurry!” Her thoughts fly fast. 
“Wait, little one!” far is said :— 
The angel stands by her side; the steed 
Bows heavily, neck and head :— 
A leap, a hurrying foot—O love! 
She lies in his arms—lies dead. 


The forget-me-not light of her eyes he sees, 
With the last look’s tender ray ; 

The spray of flowers is his own; the bud 
Too close in the dead hand lay; 

Forget-me-not angels left to him, 
And the rose was taken away. 
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N union there is strength,” when applied as'a law of physics, 

is good, but as a law of mind it is a sophism. The whole 
usefulness of man depends upon his capacity for segregation. So 
long as he is able to maintain his identity, just so long does he help 
progress: when he has surrendered this and given himself over 4 
slave to the belief or authority of another, he becomes as it were but 
little better than a mere animal. 

We do not advocate that exclusiveness of thought and sentiment 
which would destroy artificial society and verge on anarchy. We 
seek that freedom of manhood, that personal liberty of thought, speech 
and action which renders mind valuable, bold in conception of ideas 
and opinions, and fearless in their expression. The man is not for 
the state or society, but they are for the man. By his welfare and 
happiness shall they be judged, stand or fall. His right hand is his 
own, his head and heart are a unit, and he should think ill of him- 
self were he put in a bundle of sticks as an experiment. There be 
who would throw all mankind into a sort of social or political hotch- 
potch and divide the inheritance. We say: leave us our little plot ; we 
will have our own, will work and be responsible alone to ourselves and 
Him. These lives are unlovely to us when the road is all level and 
direct ; no cliffs, no ravines; we like to go zig-zag and stop by the 
wayside. The stream in the average winds no less north, south, east 
or west because it doubles round boulders, dashes over precipices, 
and flows idly through valley and field. Let hawks and eagles swoop 
straight upon their prey: we like to play in eddies a while before we 
shoot off to the great level and are forgotten. We prefer lives like 
rolling landscapes, where there are hills and valleys, and where we 
have glad surprises of new sunsets, glimpses of shaded valleys and 
cool glens. Just a little strife, and we enjoy our rest all the better. 
We like to go by fits and starts, to loiter and taste and rest. Let us 
be. The tortoise wins oftener than the hare. We would not win 
just yet. It would please us that the laurels of this life should come 
and go in bright possibilities, always before us like will-o’-the-wisps, 
luring us on to nobler efforts and deeper thought ; and when we are just 
in sight of the graveyard, we would hunt them down, hug them to our 
bosoms, and then go down and out of sight blessed and consoled in 
the solemn hour by our merited applause. 

Let us drink at all the fountains. No hurry, no haste, no panting 
breath or labored sides. We would not that our work should culmi- 
nate until we stood on the brink of the dark river. Otherwise we 
should have no hope, no aim; lifeless, passionless, cold, we could 
but sit and hold our hands, begging for death. Sleep! Be calm! 
To-morrow the sunlight will again be on the hills, the nerve be steady 
and the arm strong. Work! Be up! Watch! To-day the Angel 
may trouble the waters, and the Bridegroom come home to his house. 
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Why do we dread signing our names, fearing lest our opinions shall 
be unwelcome and we be dragged to judgment? Where is my place? 
I must find it. Then I shall be happy ; then I shall serve acceptably. 
I shall fit it as perfectly as fits the stone cut by the hewer; I shall be 
yital then, I shall be force. Be men! Turn, claim elbow-room, and 
hold up your heads! There is nothing new under the sun. It is 
genius that goes into waste places and makes something good out of 
cast-off and refuse. There are but twenty-six letters in the alphabet ; 
put them together and claim your work. “Bah!” said Henry VIII. 
“the best barrister among you can do no more than refer.” Take your 
hands out of your pockets and speak out boldly. Plato only told 
what he had learned, and Shakspeare adroitly rehashes what was said 
years agone. Draw your sword and cut the Gordian knot, claiming 
your supremacy as though Alexander had not lived. There is no 
originality. The harvest is sown and ripe already; thrust in your 


sickle, cut down, bind and garner: it is yours. Be done with quota- 


tion marks. 
Our DEFENCE. 


We are of a class that looks upon reason as the undoubted centre 
of authority for human guidance, and back to which can be relegated 
all rules, laws and customs which you of society so slavishly worship. 
If your custom is the result of design and not of accident, then because 
thought progresses your rules must be widened and patched and 
mended. For this reason we claim our right to walk over them when 
they stand in our way. We do not want to tear down and destroy. 
Why, no. When these things stand in our way —in the way not only 
of our convenience but of our actual progress and welfare — we very 
kindly ask you, ‘“ Now remove us these precedents, will you?” We 
are not of those Radicals who catch eagerly at every semblance of 
reform, and rush headlong and ruthlessly through all your time-honored 
customs, and sneer at them because they ave old. We do not dislike 
your rules simply because they have moss on them ; we just ask you 
to lift them up now and then, when they are standing as stumbling- 
blocks in our way, when we &xow they are injurious. ‘“‘ Yes, but,” you 
say, “how do you know they are injurious? Is it not more probable 
that you are mistaken than that these of so long standing should be 
wrong?” Now, there is just where we feel hurt. You say to us, “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth!” How do you know it? Can you 
demonstrate it? Can you publish your testimony and confidently say 
to us, “ Here, Here is the irrefragable proof; doubt at your peril”? 
This you cannot do, and yet we believe you. Why? Because you 
tell us there is a nameless power which enables the mind to lay hold 
upon and believe, yea, find comfort in things too shadowy for sight, too 
vague for demonstration, too spiritual for proof. Be just then, and 
believe us when we tell you that through this same power we know 
that to follow nine-tenths of your dearest and most sacred customs 
would cramp and chill and freeze out all the finer sentiment we have. 
Why do we Americans permit ourselves to be so slavishly ruled by 
what some by-gone worthy has done? Is there no artist save in 
Italy? Is there no metaphysician save in Germany? Is there no 
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poet or philosopher save in England? “I know an American,” says 
a traveller, “because he always buys a first-class passage.” “Why do 
you not set up a shop and shave your customers for ten cents a head?” 
we asked of our barber. “I tried it ; they would not patronise me ; J 
was too cheap!” Because Solon, Lycurgus and Justinian laid down 
certain elementary principles of law, must Blackstone surrender his 
pen to the rust, and Kent go to his grave in silence? Because Fabius 
retreated before Hannibal’ and destroyed his forces, must no more 
Napoleons attempt to winter their troops in a distant Moscow? Be- 
cause Calvin was a predestinarian, and Wesley believed in the dogma 
of free-will, are we forever to shut our mouths and stop the inquiries 
of our brain, not daring to lay claim to the life to come under any 
other wing? Because Beau Brummel wore his coat-skirts eight inches 
long, shall we not have permission to let ours touch our heels? 
Verily it is better to be a defaulter than to drink tea out of a saucer, 
or eat hash with a knife. O nation, mighty in little things! why will 
ye try to make women of all your sons? You call us transcenden- 
talists. You say we are forever roving beyond the now, and seeking 
to find a reason for the to-morrow in the yesterday. You say we have 
impossible ideals, and disturb the fixed order of things, striving to 
bring all things to the standard of the unreal. Well, perhaps we are 
of this abused class, if class indeed you can call it. But maybe Kant 
was not altogether right, and the ideal is not so very unreal after all. 
At least we are of those who, never denying material existence and 
its boundless claims to tutorship, yet find a higher height, a deeper 
depth and a purer air in which we do hope to inhale a better breath, 
and to live a loftier and nobler life. What is your idol? Is it wealth? 
Is it national fame? Is it notoriety? Is it popularity? Is it to be 
an autocrat in society? So be it. These are good. A rich man 
may hardly enter in; yet we do not say that Rothschild is accursed. 
Still we, whom you so readily condemn, acknowledge but one thing 
on earth as having inherent value, and that thing is the human mind. 
All things else are valuable only as they relate to this. To develop 
this to its highest, most harmonious and truly consistent whole, this 
our religion, this our happiness, this our life-object. If you fail to 
understand us and our motives, is it our fault entirely? Shall we do 
good for praise of men and proclaim our work from the house-tops? 
or shall we work for duty’s sake, and find great joy in well-being? 
This it is makes material our efforts and our seclusiveness. Is it 
better to have consciousness of duty performed and lie under con- 
demnation of men for time wasted, or, forgetting our day and talents, 
misspend life and do violence to conviction for glory among men? 
Trite, you say, and a question long answered. ‘True; but do you not 
constantly by your murmurings in effect appeal from the decision? 
The highest duty we owe is to ourse/ves/ Learn, that you may know 
yourselves ; knowing, love the good and correct the evil. Solomon 
nor yet David ever gave utterance to a more sublime truth or sounder 
moral precept than does Polonius to Laertes when he says, “ Be true 
to thyself.” “Do unto others as you would have others do unto you” 
never was meant as a higher duty than we first owe to ourselves. 
Then why look with such suspicion upon those whose ideas struggle 
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for a loftier resting-place? ‘ Doubt,” say the sages, “is the be- 
ginning of all wisdom.” Does Buddha still have to seek the wilder- 
ness, and Mahomet the cave, because forsooth their fathers held 
unsound beliefs? Does Galileo still have to go into confinement 
because Copernicus knows nothing of astronomy? 

The Mont Cenis tunnel, the Suez Canal, the Atlantic Cable, and 
the Central Pacific Railway, ought to teach you that we are growing 
better, not worse, and that there is room for more pre-emptions in the 
world of ideas. ‘The Santo Domingo scheme is of much less import- 
ance to you than the number of divorces granted by your courts. 
Don’t fret because you can’t convince the masses that constitutional 
liberty is being jeoparded. The masses don’t think. Educate them, 
and you will have no need to spend your time making stump speeches. 
Build ¢wo school-houses and ove church, and do not hold up your 
hands in horror when we try to show you you are making your Master’s 
cause ridiculous singing “From Greenland’s icy mountains” when 
the Five Points is a den of thieves. Send your missionaries to the 
Sandwich Islands, but give them a dictionary as well as a Bible. 
Religion based upon ignorance and a fear of the devil is a monstrosity. 
Are there those in your social circles with whom you have not perfect 
sympathy and congeniality? Think of it! You brand them with 
egotism, conceit, self-importance, because they cannot or will not fall 
in with all your little “rules and regulations.” Are you sure they are 
not above you, and your conventionalities will not — you to get 
up to them? Is it not because their nature is strung a little higher, 
or something deeper and finer than yours, that they never show you 
a perfectly even nature? If they are gay, you accuse them of levity ; 
if they are argumentative, you say they are dogmatic and egotistical ; 
if they are speculative, you say they are utopian and absurd. Did it 
ever occur to you that this dogmatism was the consciousness of a 
higher thoughtfulness and the satisfaction of a broader and better 
belief? It might be so: think of it. Perhaps you are doing injustice 
in your sneers at the man. Vot fo the man: by no means. We are 
not so sure that Latimer was very unfortunate because burned at the 
stake. Your injustice is to the idea, and — to yourself, when you will 
not or cannot see the good. 

But you think there cannot be a higher or a purer life than the one 
you live. You must get on the mountain-top before you say there is 
no valley beyond. El Dorado, it is true, has not yet been found: are 
you then to draw a line in the pathway of the westward star and say, 
“Stop here ; the work is futile; El Dorado isa myth”? Surely not. 
El Dorado may not be found, but the valley of the Mississippi has 
been, and the serf from Russia, the peasant from Germany, France 
and Switzerland, and the oppressed from Ireland, come out from their 
turbulence and their hunger, stake off their little homes, and say, 
“Here is Arcadia! this is peace!” Because you say Utopia cannot 
be found, are you to lay your hand heavily on the philosopher’s arm, 
and say to him, “ Stop, my friend ; it may not be ; there is no Utopia”? 
Let us hope. Naturalists say there is a fish that dives down to the 
bottom of the deep where veritably fathom-line can never come, and 
lives happily though the pressure is thousands of tons to the square 
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inch, They tell us there is a bird that soars into atmospheres so rare 
that silence is its only citizen, and wheels about in the solitude. Can 
we not be allowed to get a little below or above or beyond our ordinary 
life and thought? “ Put on your gloves,” says Miss Sophronia at the 
ball, “or some one will call you odd.” And the man is afraid ; and 
manhood depreciates. Are we to sit down among your effeminate 
little customs, and say “ Here we are: the work has all been done; 
let us wait for death”? Has the plummet gone to the rocks below, 
and the arrow reached the ceiling? Good Mrs. Grundy! can no 
narcotic be found? It would be so convenient if she could go to 
sleep for awhile. Those you laugh at for being dreamers and specu- 
lators, who fret at the order of things, and by so doing provoke your 
solemn contempt, these are they who ve. “ But,” you say, “they do 
not love like we do. Why not be happy, and dance and drive and 
flirt?” But they do love. Get into their hearts ; there the finer, 
more acute sensibility calls out like him of old, “Oh! why am 7 not 
loved!” The love of which you speak they know nothing. You 
discourage them. You say //zs is true love. They lay their hands 
on their hearts, but they do not leap. The Ruler says, “She is dead.” 
The Master said, “She is not dead, but sleepeth!” and the people 
smile. A great and good man has said, “ Nay, if they tell you their 
whole thought, they will own that love seems to them the last and 
highest gift of nature. Like the young Mozart, they are ready to 
cry ten times a day ‘But are you sure you love me?’” You say, 
“Now I am happy!” and they draw into themselves and wonder if 
this be indeed happiness why it is so unattractive to them. You 
laugh and cry out, “ Now we enjoy ourselves!” and they strut away 
sadly; the dance is giddy, and these things pain them. Not that 
they do not these. Oh no! they are gracious and pleasing. But 
they are the Now. The glory is in the ToCome! These are means: 
why make them aims and ends? “Every man is conscious that he 
leads two lives,” says one whose observation and research have left 
him a well-stored mind ; “the one trivial and ordinary, the other sacred 
and recluse ; one which he carries into society and the dinner-table, 
the other in which his youth and aspiration survive for him, and which 
is confidence between himself and God. Both may be equally sincere, 
and there need be no contradiction between them, any more than in 
a healthy man between soul and body. If the life be real and 
earnest, its results will be real and earnest too. But no man can 
produce great things who is not thoroughly sincere in dealing with 
himself; who would not exchange the finest show for the poorest 
reality ; who does not so love his work, that he is not only glad to 
give himself for it, but finds rather a gain than a sacrifice in the sur- 
render.” And this is the secret. Nirvana is not found with a tear, 
but with a smile. 


M. F. Taytor. 
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SAW two palm-trees and a small green well, 

And all around the wasted desert, where, 
With noiseless tread a lion from his lair 
Strode o’er the red sand like a sentinel; 4 
And through the prints left where his footsteps fell 
He swept his tail till all was smooth and fair, 
Nor sign remained, no more than in the air é 
Lives the sad clamor of a passing bell. } 
And still he trod the sand with rhythmic feet, 
And still the vulture soared above him high, 
And still that besom swept his pathway neat 
And filled the pit-holes sunken by his thigh ; ' 
And still the sun poured down its thirsty heat,— : 
Yet ne’er gazelle came that lone fountain nigh. 


O Spirit veiled in Nature! Subtile Will! 

O Fire! O Ether, warming yet unseen! 

O Word in Work! O Majesty serene 

Of toneless music, womb of life’s long thrill, 
Inconceivable Phtha, we feel Thee still! 

In vain thou sweepst thy lion footsteps clean, 4 
In vain thou drawest thy pitiful veil between 
Thine awful height and us so mean and ill. 

The temple knows its goddess, though she come 
In beggar’s tatters, and amid the press 

Of ribald scoffers, to the fane wherefrom 

The idle winds long since in wilfulness 

Brushed off the ashes cold. We feel no less, 
Nor better know thee, Phtha, divine and dumb! 


ene at. Tee 


EDWARD SPENCER. 
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A STORY OF NINE TRAVELLERS. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“By THE STREET OF By-AND-BYE WE WILL ARRIVE AT THE House 
oF NEVER.” 


HUS runs an old Spanish proverb ; and in it lies hidden the 

beginning, and the end too, of many promises other than 
Spanish. “Never do until to-morrow or next day what should be 
done to-day,” is the motto of more than half of the human family ; 
and to many promises for fulfilment to-morrow, to-morrow never 
comes. Certain promises are easier to make than certain others, and 
we find in every-day life that those who promise most perform least. 
In fashionable life especially do we find this true ; and our fair friends 
are to some extent pardonable if they sometimes promise when they 
are in perplexity to know what else they should do, when all around 
them are fluttering, anxious suitors, seeking the same answer to the 
same question. Not unfrequently they all get it, only to find that 
there is but one whose to-morrow is particularly bright, because to 
him alone comes the whispered “ Yes” as a verity. We are led to 
moralising on promises by another dream that came to Colonel 
Sparks in the midnight watches on the same night he had gone to 
the opera. The dream promised well; its realisation never came. 
Only one promise made by Colonel Sparks to Senorita Pico the next 
morning, in the years that were to come met with its fulfilment. 

Archie, who was sleeping in the dressing-room adjoining the 
Colonel’s chamber, was wakened out of a sound sleep by hearing 
his master laughing and talking as if he were entertaining some 
comrade. Lighting a little wax-taper, he entered the room and found 
the Colonel sitting up in bed, talking earnestly, although it was 
evident that he was still sleeping. His mind seemed much excited, 
and swayed from the possible and rational to the impossible and 
ridiculous, as a sane mind can only do in sleep; and at first Archie 
could only gaze at his master in fear and wonder as he assumed the 
most grotesque attitudes, and muttered one moment words of tender- 
ness, at another the oddest expressions, much in the following 
fashion — 

“Yes, my beautiful Pico, you love me; your eyes tell me so. 
Away, Zurbano! That was the name she called him. Zurbano! Ha, 
ha, he, he! Pico says you are a dried mackerel with a garnish of 
garlic. Marry you indeed! She will be my bride, and the mistress 
of Mallow Marsh with three thousand a-year pin-money. The priest 
shall join us without delay, and favoring winds shall speed us to old 
England. Zurbano, you look like an attenuated spider. Pico, just 
look at him; he has claws like a lobster instead of fingers, ha, ha! 
Pico, will you go to the priest? Don’t say ‘ By-and-bye, Colonel’ ; 
no, no!” 
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“Gone daft!” was Archie’s sad exclamation, as he energetically 
seized his master by the shoulder for the purpose of waking him up. 
“Say, Master Hampden, for God’s sake don’t!” 

“ Don’t what, you fool?” asked the Colonel, as he slowly rubbed 
and opened his eyes. 

“I was afeared twas you going to be the fool, Master, because you 
looked as if you was going into a rave; and it was all about that 
Miss Pico, Lord help us.’ 

“What did you wake me for, Archie? I was asleep and dreaming 
a beautiful dream.” 

“It was queer sleep, Master Hampden, for you who used to 
straighten out on your left side and never stir till dawn, to be 
cavortin’ around in bed and talkin’ about love, and seein’ a man 
with lobster’s claws for fingers. If I hadn’t a felt so solemn, Master, 
I could a laughed.” 

“Laugh then, clown, and go to bed again. I shall sleep as I 
choose, and you may sleep if you can.” 

Archie went slowly back to bed, muttering to himself, “ He’ll go 
daft if he stays here ; and then I’ll lose a good master, and the army 
a better colonel than the haverage.” Had Archie only been in a 
good humor he would have sworn that his master’s loss could not be 
supplied in all England. 

The dressing-room opening into Senora La Riva’s chamber stood 
ajar. The mother had completed the finishing touches to her morning 
toilet, and was now seated in an easy-chair carrying on an animated 
conversation with her daughter, who stood en déshadillé before a mirror 
arranging the rich masses of glossy black hair that rested in light 
waves on her snowy neck and shoulders, while she now and then 
stopped long enough to peep at Mamma from the dressing-room. 

“Pico, you must be friendly with Zurbano. Send Gaspar with a 
little billet, explain to Senor the Colonel, and invite Zurbano to meet 
him very soon.” 

“Mamma, Zurbano Armero is an old donkey. Were he not rich 
he would starve, for he has not brains enough to gain him a living. 
Were he not rich, Mamma, he would not have dared to sue for the 
hand of Pico La Riva. " 

“ But he is rich, my daughter, and having sued, has been accepted.” 

“Has made a bid and purchased, you mean, Mamma. I am not 
a Circassian slave, but a free-born Castilian, and yet I am sold.” 

“Pico, what do you desire? You know why it is you must wed 
Armero ; your father is largely indebted to him. The estates are all 
encumbered by his liens ; we live in this house because he says we 
may, and if it be a sacrifice on your part to fulfill the contract already 
made, think of the sacrifice your father would be compelled | to make, 
and nerve yourself to save his gray hairs from more sorrow.’ 

“What did father go to the Santa Rosa vineyard for, Mamma?” 

“To see what was left of the vineyard, Pico. Santa Rosa has 
been only a camp for months —first the French, then the allies, and 
your father fears that the vineyard is entirely destroyed. Should that 
prove true, and our other estate share the same fate, where is our 
income? Where is the money to come from wherewith to pay Zur- 
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bano Armero his annual interest? Marry Armero, Pico, and a mar- 
riage settlement such as I shall dictate will pay old scores, and 
relieving your father, enable him to live and die a gentleman.” 

“Oh, say no more, Mamma, I shall do as I have promised; but 
pledge me that you will bleed the old donkey well in the settlement,” 
And the little beauty impatiently tossed her head, and laughed 
strangely, while her eyes glittered with a peculiar lignt, as if it were 
kindled by some hidden and most malicious thought that only dared 
to flash out just a little bit. 

“Trust me, Pico, he shall pay a round price.” 

“He should indeed, sweet mother,” and with another strange 
mocking laugh Pico surveyed her own beautiful face and shoulders in 
the mirror before her, making a queer grimace as she thought of 
Armero. Suddenly peeping in at her mamma, who now sat in 
silence, as if calculating how far the old Spaniard would submit to 
bleeding in the settlement, she questioned, “ And what shall I tell 
Colonel Sparks, Mamma?” 

“Why need you tell him anything, Pico?” 

“ Because he has told me something, and will have an answer.” 

“No?” 

“Yes, Mamma, he has, and Zurbano suspects I am not so loyal a 
subject as he would have me. We had a precious quarrel last night, 
and I made him obey. I think it was his first lesson, for he was very 
rebellious, and would gladly have killed the Colonel had he only met 
him in a dark place. He is a donkey, Mamma, all but the good 
nature. He has temper enough for a fiend.” 

“Since you have said you will marry Armero, why speak and think 
thus, Pico? You may tell Senor the Colonel that you cannot listen 
to his addresses (if they are intended as serious) because — your 
hand is disposed of.” 

“Ah! that is the very word —‘ disposed’ of. I will tell him to-day, 
Mamma, and I thank you for helping me to a word so befitting the 
occasion.” 

“ Do what you will about telling the Colonel, Pico, but lose no time 
in conciliating Armero ; much depends upon it. Once lose your grasp 
there and we are beggared and ruined, for he will have no mercy.” 

“Oh! never fear, Mamma, I have my finger in his collar ; and had 
I not, one whistle would bring him.” 

“ Be not too confident, Pico, but lose no time ; and if you are ready, 
we will await Senor the Colonel in the drawing-room.” 

“Only a ribbon in my hair, Mamma, and my belt, and shen —to 
meet the Colonel. 


“So bright and gay shall be my way, 
He’ll never read my heart to-day”— 


she sang in a low voice, as following her mother, she descended to 
the drawing-room, where Colonel Sparks, with his invariable punc- 
tuality, was waiting for them. 

Breakfast over, the Colonel followed Senorita Pico to 2 beautiful 
little morning-room on the shady side of the house —a favorite spot 
with the little beauty, for here she indulged her dainty fingers in 
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light fancy-work, or tended a few choice flowers that she might tempt 
them to bloom at her own bidding. All the surroundings gave evi- 
dence of taste and refinement, and bore the unmistakable finger- 
prints of one whose presence seemed infused into everything around 
her. 
“The Colonel is now in my domain,” she said. “Here I am 
supreme ; and all who pass that door become, for the time, my 
subjects.” ' 

“T have offered to enlist for a longer term of service,” was the 
Colonel’s quick reply, adding, “ Senorita, in a few days I shall leave 
your hospitable home to join my command, and I may nof see you 
again until the war is over; or—it may be—I shall fall. I have 
told you my feelings, and you must know that I am sincere. Have 
you no word of cheer for me? I should like to have the hope before 
me of claiming you should I survive. Now is not a time to speak of 
such things — not as an inducement would I dare mention it, but as 
an evidence of my sincerity, I must say I offer you a good name, 
and a home where you will be surrounded by comfort, even luxury.” 

“Colonel Sparks,” and the little woman’s voice trembled slightly 
as she spoke, “‘ we can only be very good friends. There are others 
besides people of royal blood who do not choose for themselves in the 
important affairs of every-day life.. I am the sport and toy of fortune ; 
I like, I dislike, it is all one. If I like, that which I like eludes my 
grasp like a shadow; if I dislike, the object of my aversion becomes 
the most familiar in my every-day life. One thing I can and will do, 
and that is doubt. Do not shake your head, Senor the Colonel. I 
doubt love, I doubt life ; my whole life is one great doubt.” 

“Are you sure of no one’s love, Senorita?” 

“T would trust some more than others, Colonel ; but who knows 
the heart of another? What is love? A fancy. What is life? Suf- 
fering and sacrifice.” 

“Queer words from one so young and beautiful, Senorita, one who 
can command and be obeyed. But give me the key to all this. I 
would know why you look upon love as a fancy, and life as only 
suffering and sacrifice.” 

“‘ Because I look upon them as part of our heritage of evil. I see 
love, as it is called, twining young and tender vines around old gnarled 
trunks. I see love sold in the market ; and life should have taught so 
wise a man as you are its lessons of suffering and sacrifice. I am 
inclined to think all that is real in life, suffering ; all that is called 
happiness, ideal.” 

“ But, Senorita, you do not yet give me the key. You certainly do 
not act as if you thought thus. There is much in life you enjoy; no 
one is brighter or seemingly happier. What has so suddenly trans- 
formed you into a cynic?” 

“If I were to tell you, you would laugh,” and her voice assumed 
its wonted gayety. “I am going to try a new phase of life, in which 
I am told there is all happiness ; I shall soon be married.” 

“ Married!” 

“ Yes, married ; and that is one event about which I have but little 
doubt. I shall surely wed wretchedness, although the groom is clad 
‘in purple and fine linen’ every day.” 
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“It is strange that you are willing to wed wretchedness knowingly, 
Senorita. Pray what makes you consent to do so?” 

“ Fate !” was the laconic reply, and the little creature shrugged her 
shoulders and laughed. 

“Fate! a sad fate indeed, if what you say is true. Can nothing 
I can say or do avert it, Senorita?” 

“Nothing, Colonel. You are very kind, and I believe of you what 
I cannot believe of many men: you are honest. But fate and my 
evil genius have matched, not mated me, and I only submit. Were I 
free to act and choose, I might wed, but it would never be Zurbano 
Armero.” 

“The very name and the very creature that has haunted me in two 
dreams, Senorita. He is the man I saw in the drawing-room, the 
man standing by the pillar at the opera-house ?” 

“Yes.” 

“The old mummy—all body and claws—ugh! You cannot wed 
him, Pico.” 

“Must is the word, Colonel. I cannot explain to you why; but 
fate is inexorable, and when it is accomplished I may be even more 
free than I am to-day. Zurbano Armero has many homes; I shall 
choose one as mine, and let him soon know that there is not room 
enough in it for both of us. Ah, Colonel, I have a good and an evil 
nature in me, and cruel fate is choking the good ; the evil grows like 
ill weeds. Sometimes there is a little pulsation of good, and again I 
feel capable of deeds that would curdle your blood. Men do as they 
please ; women do as they must. The one commits a breach of law 
and is only a criminal ; the other does only the same, and people call 
her a fiend. Once fasten my affections upon a noble object, and I 
could be good. What I may become I know not ; I can only hope, 
and doubting, wait. ‘By the street of By-and-bye,’ you know the 
rest, Colonel.” 

“T would gladly give you my heart, hand and home, Senorita, but 
you will not accept; and all I can now say is, gratitude and love 
combine in making me your friend forever. The time may come 
when you will need a friend. We cannot live Esau-like with a hand 
against every man in the world, and the time comes when we must 
depend upon the sympathy or friendship of another. Should fate or 
fortune deal harshly with you, I claim the privilege of acting as your 
friend.” 

“Tt is granted, Colonel. Take care you do not repent.” And the 
little beauty placed her hand confidingly in his as a ratification of 
their contract ; and as he held and gently pressed it an instant, he 
could not help his admiration of so much that was bright, beautiful 
and piquant in this impulsive child of nature. Nor is it to be won- 
dered at that both of them should at that moment have felt a desire 
to lift the veil that hung over “the street of By-and-bye.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
Two UNEXPECTED ENCOUNTERS. 


Tue door of the little morning-room had scarcely closed upon the 
retreating form of Colonel Sparks before it was opened again softly, 
and in walked Zurbano Armero without a knock or word of announce- 
ment. So stealthy and cat-like was his step that he stood very near 
Pico, as she sat with her soft bright cheek resting on the palm of her 
little hand, without being discovered. There was a shadow on her 
brow and a tear stood in each eye; there was a scowl on his brow, 
and his eyes glowed with the mingled fires of hate and jealousy. 
Suddenly turning, she discovered him, and instantly every trace of 
softness faded from her features, and she gave him a look that would 
have blighted and withered almost any other man but Zurbano Armero. 

‘My sweet Pico, how beautiful you look ! —a little fiery, but very 
animated. Would you give me one kiss?” and he advanced a little 
nearer. 

“Sir, your impudence is only equalled by your cunning. How dare 
you enter my private sitting-room uninvited?” 

“My sweet Pico should cultivate gentleness — it becomes her best. 
I thought it not daring for one gentleman to enter when another had 
just departed ; and the kiss you know is not the first, although such 
favors are not so frequent as they soon will be.” Here the parchment 
features of the would-be lover contracted into numerous puckers, 
evidently intended for a smile, while he approached still nearer to the 
indignant Pico. 

“Zurbano Armero, cease your mocking drivel ; I am no child, and 
am in no humor to hear such stuff. Why did you come here this 
morning?” 

“Why should I come but to see you; I should think you desired 
to see me after your very polite conduct at the opera last night. But 
I find you quite as charming as you were then, as beautiful and as 
devilish. Am I not even welcome to a seat?” and he surveyed the 
exquisite little room from carpet to ceiling. 

“You should learn, sir, to come at opportune times, and not to 
intrude. I intended sending for you when I was ready to speak with 
you further; as you are here, behave yourself with a seeming of 
dignity, and be seated.” 

“Well, Senorita, will this do?” and Armero with gravity seated 
himself in a large morocco-covered chair, with quaintly carved arms, 
each representing a huge serpent, the lower curves, near which in 
sitting one’s hands would rest, being an imitation of their heads: 
His attempt at dignity was ludicrous, and Pico could not repress a 
smile as she glanced at his angular figure and crumpled face. 

“Oh! that is admirable, Senor Armero. See, you are in the em- 
braces of two serpents ; your company is well chosen, and you feel the 
inspiration, doubtless.” 

“ Are there not three serpents, Pico?” 

“ Ves, I see three.” 

“Then there must be four, for I see another if God ever made one. 
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Tis well the serpent first beguiled Eve, for it has furnished her 
daughters with an example and a precedent for beguiling ever since, 
And many now beguile only to destroy.” 

“You are disposed to change your style of compliment and to 
moralise all at the same time, Armero. I am at first sweet and 
beautiful— again serpentine. What next? Of one thing I am as- 
sured, Sir, my beguiling could never destroy you ; to accomplish that 
is past all human art.” 

“What we have been saying is nonsense, Pico. We had enough of 
that last night; I came not to have it renewed. You are sweet, 
beautiful, when you choose so to be: why not smile instead of frown, 
and let the good and beautiful in your life come out ?” 

“ Because there is in my life so much of bitterness, Armero ; that 
is why. I would like to crush out all that is bitter, and carefully 
cultivate all that is sweet and bright, but my fate will not let me. [ 
did not wish to speak so harshly last night, but you would insist on 
coming in when I knew it was not best. My anger saved us from a 
most exciting scene, for Colonel Sparks is as excitable as you are.” 

“Tt was he went out of this room just now?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And he is again urging his suit?” 

“Yes.” 

“Pico, you love Colonel Sparks. What did you say to him in 
answer?” 

Pico’s face flushed, but she answered calmly, “I told him I should 
soon be married to you.” 

“But had rather marry him—do not dissemble. Now, did you 
not almost say as much?” 

“ And if I had?” 

““Why, marry the Colonel, and away with our contract ; fair ladies 
yet bloom in Spain, and my liens are good, very good.” 

“There you go again, Armero,” and imitating his most persuasive 
tone, she said, “Why not smile instead of frown, and let the good 
and beautiful in your life come out? Listen to common-sense. The 
Colonel knows I am not free to marry him; knows I am going to 
marry you. Love, if there be such a thing, is a plant of odd growth, 
and springs up sometimes in an odd way ; but love for any one will 
never kill me, and it is nonsense for you to be angry because I like 
the handsome Colonel, and indulge in a little flirtation with him. 
You sought my hand, and the engagement has been made. I am 
willing to submit to no restrictions before marriage ; after marriage is 
another question. If you are willing to carry out the contract, I am; 
if you desire a release, you have it, and may proceed against papa’s 
estates. Speak now, and say what you will do.” 

The artful Armero knew well that Pico was in earnest, and that his 
fitful gusts of temper had been indulged just as far as he felt it to be 
safe. True, he could accept her release and crush poor old Don 
Alfonso, but his vanity was tickled by his success in wooing the most 
beautiful woman to be found in all the country around ; and it would 
be the first time that one of his race had ever been allied to noble 
blood. By this marriage he would be ushered into a circle hitherto 
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far above him, and move, and even shine, as he flatteringly supposed, 
with a lustre that money alone could never impart. The advan- 
tages were all seen and appreciated, and he could not afford to part 
with so glittering a prize; therefore he again became humble and 
lover-like, as his face gathered into another smile. 

“Sweet Pico, pardon me,” he exclaimed as he reached out his 
bony fingers to grasp her hand. “I would not accept your release 
for a kingdom, but shall leave you to your own ways until I claim 
you as my bride.” 

She permitted him to take her hand, then rising said, “I grant 
you pardon, Armero; but do not threaten me again : let there at 
least be between us the peace which silence procures on all subjects 
whereon we disagree. Excuse me now. Adieu!” And she swiftly 
glided out of the room, leaving him to take his departure at his 
leisure. 

On leaving the little morning-room, Colonel Sparks had wandered 
forth into the streets of the city, feeling a little blue that his first 
love-affair should have prospered so badly. He was handsome, 
clever, rich, and the severest blow to his vanity consisted in his 
being defeated by so wretched-looking a creature as Armero. Had his 
rival been some handsome and gallant young Spanish officer, some 
worthy young Don of noble character and birth, he could have borne 
it; but to be supplanted by “that mummy,” the thought was most 
humiliating, and the high-spirited young man walked abroad with 
lowered crest. Wandering from street to street, he took but little 
notice of the crowd that jostled his elbow at every turn, and had 
passed a number of acquaintances without even seeing them, when 
suddenly he stood face to face with a comrade, who held out his hand, 
saying, “ Hallo, Sparks, what is the matter? You are about to walk 
over an old friend, and you look as if you had heard bad news. 
Nothing serious, old fellow?” 

“Gwynn, I am devilish glad to see you. Where have you been 
since we came here? I had seen nothing of you, and feared you 
were hurt in the assault.” 

“Only a scratch with a bayonet. We made quick work of it on 
our part of the line. But-you didn’t tell me what was the matter ; 
something seems to have gone wrong with you.” 

We must here introduce Captain Harvie Gwynn to our readers, 
although his name has been mentioned once before in our narrative. 
He is a captain in the “Scot’s Greys,” one of the youngest and 
most gallant officers in the army, a fine-looking fellow, with sandy hair 
and side-whiskers, a laugh that seemed contagious, a grip of the hand 
like sincerity itself. He was an old friend, a member of the same 
club at home, and Sparks well knew that his query could only proceed 
from genuine friendship; so passing his arm through Gwynn’s, he 
said, ‘“‘ Suppose we take a little walk. I am very glad I met with you, 
Gwynn.” 

“With all my heart, Sparks ; whither shall we go?” 

“Well, it is now one o’clock ; suppose we take a brisk walk over 
toward St. Vincent, and returning, lunch at the Café Voisin.” 

“Good. Have you lunched there recently, Sparks?” 
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“No; I have been too well cared for in private quarters.” 

“Well, the French brought one boon with them to Badajoz, and 
fortunately for us, left him. That froggy-looking old cook at the Café 
Voisin feeds most royally, and gives you the best wine in the city. 
I have expended many shillings there. But I again ask, and for the 
third time, what makes you look so glum?” 

With a feeble smile Sparks looked at his friend, and said, “A 
woman.” 

The ringing laugh of Harvie Gwynn startled the leader of a long 
row of donkeys now slowly approaching the young men from the 
direction of one of the country roads, and the long-eared procession 
taking it up one by one, gave a succession of brays, while the market- 
people attending them gazed at the strangers with a curious stare, 
and by common consent the whole procession gradually came to a 
halt. 

“Gwynn, you set a bad example. Your laughter should not be 
so near akin to that of the genus Asinus as to meet such an ovation 
as this ; our friends evidently recognise a relative.” 

“They might recognise two then, for any man who gave such a 
reason for a fit of blues as you did just now might well be honored 
as you are being. I claim none of the credit of this reception, 
Sparks,” and Gwynn laughed again most heartily while Sparks moved 
forward, saying, “ Hush your nonsense, Gwynn, and let us proceed ; 
we are stopping the road with our wayside reception.” 

As the two young men walked on, the donkey-drivers gazed after 
them and chattered together for some time, while Gwynn resumed 
the thread of their conversation by saying, “ Pardon me, Sparks ; I 
did not intend to make light of your trouble. Come tell me all about 
it, and how any woman was ever so artful an angler as to catch you 
in her net.” 

It was a short story and quickly told. Gwynn had heard of the 
fascinating Pico, but protested that Sparks was the last man in the 
army he would ever have suspected of taking such a fancy. “ Cheer 
up, man ; these Spanish women are as fickle as their spring climate 
—sunshine, rain, storm, and sunshine again in quick succession. 
Your chance is as good as that of any one else.” 

“No, Harvie, I have not the ghost of a chance, and was a fool to 
suffer myself to become interested in that girl. It is the old story: 
sickness, wounds and suffering meet with kindness, hospitality and 
sympathy ; result, love. There is the make of a good woman in that 
girl, Harvie; but if she marries Armero, as I think she will, he’ll 
catch the very deil, or my name is not Sparks. There is some 
mystery about it all; the old wretch has some secret power over the 
La Riva family, and it will serve him right should Pico avenge her- 
self by giving him here a little taste of future punishment.” 

“Why don’t you propose to the girl to elope with you, Sparks? 
We will soon be under marching orders, and if she has half the spirit 
you give her credit for, and has any fancy for you, it would be fun for 
her to elude that old rascal, and follow the army until you could send 
her to England.” 

“She is an only child, and I think would never consent to leaving 
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her parents under such circumstances, even if love prompted her, and 
I have no assurance that she cares for me more than as a friend. 
Women are queer creatures, Harvie; I know but little about them, 
and shall know less after this. That girl receives admiration and the 
proposals of lovers every day, and you could no more read in her 
countenance what was passing in her heart, than you can translate 
into sound English the zig-zag lines of a streak of lightning. With 
all her fire, ambition, hauteur, impenetrability of character if you will, 
she has a spicy spirit, peculiarly attractive to me, and is the only 
woman I ever felt a desire to marry. But here we are at the Café ; 
we can now test the art of a hot ragout in consoling perturbed spirits, 
and pledge a brighter ‘by-and-bye’ in a sip of old sherry; and as I 
am a little delicate in appetite, you must do double duty, Harvie.” 

Entering the café, the two young men found the succession of nar- 
row rooms (extending back from the street, and looking as if they had 
been, telescope-like, drawn out of each other) filled almost to over- 
flowing. The stout froggy-looking master of ceremonies, with his 
round popped eyes, was all in a pother, skipping hither and thither, 
scolding servants, greeting his older acquaintances among the guests, 
and every few moments flying to the little counter over which he could 
peep into the kitchen, that he might in his shrill voice urge the cooks 
to hurry dishes already ordered. In the crowd could be seen officers 
of the English army of all grades; the Spanish officer in gorgeous 
array ; wealthy citizens of the city, and many strangers ; all intent 
upon the business that had drawn them thither, the business by which 
the chief cook of Badajoz, Domat Garnier, was realising a fortune. 

“Ah! Capatan Gwynn,” he exclaimed as he caught a glimpse of 
Harvie, and came running through the crowd to meet him. “So 
happy to see you.” 

“Let me introduce Colonel Sparks, Domat. This, Colonel, is 
Monsieur Domat Garnier, the major-domo of this establishment.” 

“Ah, this is Coronel Sparks? Happy to see you too, Coronel. 
Take a seat, gentlemen, if you can find one: I will have you attention.” 

“T have heard of the fame so justly earned by the Café Voisin, 
Monsieur Garnier, and have accompanied my friend Captain Gwynn 
here that we may test your talent. He will lunch with me ; spare no 
effort ; your reputation is at stake.” 

“Ah! my reputation, my célébrité is steak, Coronel. I gif you it 
good ; order what you will and it cooms.” With. this assurance 
Domat seated his guests at a little table, and receiving their order in 
person, hurried off to the kitchen that he might expedite its execution. 

Amid the rattle of plates, knives and forks, spoons and glasses, the 
work went bravely on, and the young men amused themselves in 
observing and mutually criticising the promiscuous crowd around 
them. Suddenly Colonel Sparks exclaimed, “There!” 

“There! is what, Sparks? Are you crazy?” questioned Harvie. 

“No; just look at the table facing us. Do you see that tall fellow 
with the mummy-like face?” 

“Yes.” , 

“That is the old devil Senorita is going to marry.” 

“ Are you in earnest, Sparks?” 
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‘* Never more so.” 

“Well! there is no accounting for taste ; I had as soon wed a dry 
hide, horns and all. See! he is looking this way, Sparks, and js 
talking very excitedly. Suppose we hear his rodomontade.” 

There was no fear but what they would hear all that Armero had 
to say, for he was much excited, and made no effort to control either 
his temper or his voice. His friend was evidently like himself, a 
French sympathiser, and gave an attentive ear to his blustering utter- 
ances; both seeming to presume upon the forbearance of those 
around them who might think differently. The amusement that his 
utterances seemed to afford Colonel Sparks and his companion 
acted as a stimulus to the virus now boiling out of the old Spaniard, 
and he grew not only more boisterous, but offensively personal, and 
with the evident intention to insult the Colonel, toward whom he di- 
rected angry glances. 

“ Harvie, this is getting rather too personal,” said Sparks. “The 
old wretch must cease his menaces and personalities, or I shall stop 
him in a summary manner.” 

“Hold a bit, Sparks, and I will step over and tell him that his 
remarks are offensive, and he had better desist; it may be he will 
have decency enough to heed the remonstrance.” 

“Tf not,” added Sparks, “I will still his foul tongue.” 

Rising from his seat, Gwynn approached Armero with a polite salu- 
tation, saying: ‘Will the gentleman pardon me for suggesting that 
his remarks are offensive to all Englishmen, but especially so to my 
friend who is occupying a seat with me? Public places, sir, are not 
the most suitable for displays such as you are making ; and we would 
be greatly obliged if you would cease, at least toward us, your men- 
acing attitude.” 

“The gentleman asks that which I will not do,” was the haughty 
response. “He is a stranger to me; I only know his companion 
as an unworthy guest of Don Alfonso La Riva.” 

Scarcely were these words uttered before Gwynn heard his friend 
push back his chair from their table, and in an instant more heard 
him say, “Stand clear, Harvie!” There was a blow, a crash, wine 
and blood mingled with the fragments of a decanter on the table, and 
Zurbano Armero fell senseless to the floor. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
MEDIATION. A WEIGHTY ARGUMENT. MARCHING ORDERS. 


Tue crash, the jingle of broken glass, and the heavy fall of Zurbano 
Armero upon the floor, could be heard above the babel of tongues, 
and there was for an instant, and very suddenly, a lull. Then every 
tongue seemed loosened afresh, and there was a query on every lip, 
and a rush in the direction of the prostrate man. The large number 
of Spaniards in the restaurant, and their excitement and indignation 
when they saw the wealthy Armero lying insensible and bleeding, 
gave promise of a bloody conflict with the author of the deed, and 
any present who might feel disposed to defend him ; therefore Colonel 
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Sparks and Captain Gwynn placed themselves in a defensive position 
behind their table, next to the wall, and each with a hand on his pistol 
watched the growing excitement and stood ready for the worst. 

“Stand back, give him air,” was uttered in an authoritative tone, 
and greatly to the Colonel’s relief, he saw the old Spanish surgeon 
who had brought him so safely through the crisis when wounded, 
kneeling by Armero, first feeling his pulse, and then preparing to clip 
away the hair and examine the extent of the wound on his head. 
During the examination many were the inquiries as to who did the 
deed ; and every Englishman present, seeing that a countryman and 
comrade was in trouble, leaving his seat, came over to the side of the 
room where the young men stood, with the evident determination to 
join in the defence if need be. 

“Twas he,” said the companion of Armero, pointing toward 
Sparks. “ Yes, he struck down our honored citizen ; let him die for 
this deed. Young gentlemen of Badajoz, avenge now so daring a 
crime ; the law is too tardy.” 

“We will!” was the cry from many lips, and as many weapons were 
drawn by the excited crowd as they advanced toward where the group 
of Englishmen had gathered. At this juncture Domat Garnier rushed 
in from the kitchen, and his consternation at finding his peaceful 
establishment on a war-footing (as a diplomatist would express it) was 
visible in his every feature as he exclaimed: “ Mon Dieu! what is ze 
matter here? Gentlemen, do not shoot! zis is no place to fight. 
Capatan Gwynn! Coronel Sparks! what is all zis?” 

“Be quiet, Domat,” answered Gwynn ; “ we will not fire unless it is 
necessary for self-protection. The man now in the hands of the 
surgeon grossly insulted Colonel Sparks; was very abusive and 
threatening. The Colonel bore it longer than I would, and then 
tapped him over with a decanter. Should these gentlemen come to 
their senses and leave us, we will finish our luncheon and then go 
before the authorities. If the mob undertake to punish without law, 
we will teach them a lesson they will not soon forget.” 

Turning to the Spaniards, Domat implored them to retire, saying, 
as interpreted into good English, “ Gentlemen, this is too bad. Senor 
Armero is hurt, and I am very sorry, but he shall have all attention ; 
and the gentlemen (pointing toward Gwynn and Sparks) will not run 
away. Go now, and do not fight in my house.” Thus did Domat fly 
from one party to the other of the belligerents begging and persuad- 
ing, nor was he unsuccessful in holding them back from any act of 
violence until the house could be cleared by the officials of all those 
who were not immediately concerned in the difficulty. Fortunately 
for the wounded man, the decanter struck a large lamp in its swift 
passage before striking him, and thus what might have proved a 
fatal blow only stunned Armero ; he soon gave evidence of returning 
consciousness, and in less than an hour, with his wound dressed and 
bound up, he was taken in his coach to his luxurious home, there 
to brood over his summary punishment while nature mended his 
bruised head. 

Colonel Sparks and Harvie Gwynn kept an officer waiting until 
they had finished their lunch before they accompanied him to the 
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court-room where all such cases were heard. The place being in the 
occupancy of the allied army, and the assault having been committed 
by an English officer, Colonel Sparks determined to take no advan- 
tage of the military occupancy, but to submit his case to the local 
authorities, only asking that Domat Garnier, as at least a temporary 
resident, should accompany him to see that he had a fair hearing, 

“Yes, Colonel, I will go with pleasure. You did punish Armero ; 
but (with a wink and a whisper) ze devil gets his dues sometimes, 
It will not go hard with you ; he is no favorite in zis place.” 

The hall of justice was a commodious room in one of the public 
buildings of the city; and thither the party from the Café Voisin 
proceeded, followed by the motley crowd that had been attracted to 
the door of the restaurant by the noise within, and with the hope of 
witnessing the melée should it become general. Market-men, women, 
ragged boys and girls, bare-headed and bare-footed, screeching and 
jabbering, crowded into the hall, only becoming silent as they caught 
sight of the judge sitting with awful severity of countenance behind a 
huge desk, his face puckering with increased intensity as he beheld 
the prisoner in an English colonel’s uniform standing before him. 
All the formalities having been attended to with the punctilio neces- 
sary in so grave a case, the hearing was proceeded with, and dark 
indeed grew the brow of the judge when he learned that so important 
and wealthy a personage as Zurbano Armero had been struck down 
by an alien in sight of a Spanish hall of justice. The provocation 
seemed to have but little weight, and the Colonel and his friend began 
to think it would have been far better had they retreated to their camp 
in good order rather than have risked their cause before so severe a 
guardian of the public peace. That the fine would be heavy they did 
not doubt; but when his judgeship hinted at imprisonment until 
Senor Armero should be recovered, Domat Garnier came forward and 
begged to say a few words publicly, and then privately to the judge. 
His little speech was short but more sensible than that of many an 
advocate, the principal points being that the gentlemen now before 
his honor were strangers, had broken the law in defence of their 
personal honor, and had placed themselves at the mercy of this 
court. This was for the audience; then turning to the judge, he 
whispered a few talismanic words that acted like a charm. The case 
was speedily disposed of, and Colonel Sparks walked out of the hall 
of justice a free man, but poorer in pocket by at least fifty pounds. 

As they walked along the street the Colonel expressed his thanks 
to Garnier for his kind and generous effort, adding, “And now it is 
over, tell me what potent argument did you use with his judgeship?” 

With a wink and a shrug of the shoulders Domat replied, “ Do 
not speak of thanks, Coronel. You are ze friend of Capatan Gwynn ; 
zat is enough. Ah, what did I say to ze judge? Eh, I tell you. I 
say, ‘Judge, zat leetle score you owe me is nothing. Come to Café 
Voisin when you like; always happy to see you. My friend ze 
Coronel, judge, is rich; he is good pay. You understand?’ He 
could understand zat, gentlemen,” and Domat laughed until a tear 
stood in each of his popped eyes. At this moment Gwynn, seeing 
one of the couriers from General Picton’s headquarters passing them 
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in great haste, turned toward his companion, saying, “ Sparks, some- 
thing is in the wind. Suppose we go to headquarters and see if a 
movement has been ordered ; I have been expecting marching orders 
for a week past.” 

Together the young men walked in the direction of headquarters, 
and were not long in finding out that a general movement would 
begin at daylight the next morning, orders having been issued for the 
return to their respective commands of all officers and soldiers so far 
recovered from wounds or sickness as to be fit for duty. Taking 
leave of Domat Garnier, the friends also parted with each other, 
Captain Gwynn returning to his quarters in barracks, the Colonel to 
the La Riva mansion that he might make preparation for and acquaint 
his kind friends of his departure. 

We must, however reluctantly, pass over the leave-taking at the La 
Riva mansion and all the stirring scenes through which Colonel 
Hampden Sparks passed in the campaign that followed. We have 
given so much of his early history because it is intimately connected 
with some of those who invest the earlier chapters of our story with 
interest. We will for the present leave him. A retired army-officer 
at Mallow Marsh, he lived many years, and the story of his closing 
years and death will yet form a part of what we have to tell ; but we 
now ask our readers to return with us to, it may be, less eventful but 
none the less necessary incidents connected with some of the Nine 
Travellers. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








“RELATIONS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO 
THE STATES.” 





BEG leave to offer a few hasty notes and queries on the paper 
with the above title, in the SourHERN MaGazineE for September. 
I submit that the champions of the South have always failed to set 
forth fully, and properly substantiate, the facts of constitutional his- 
tory. Hayne, Calhoun, and Upshur might, before the Senate and the 
world, have convicted Webster, Jackson, and Story of falsifying 
history to pervert the Constitution ; and stamped infamy on the great 
expounding fraud of the nineteenth century, which the “speeches ” of 
the first, the “proclamation” of the second, and the “commentary ” 
of the last constitute. 
The defenders assumed their premises, and adduced scrappy 
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proofs, just as the perverters did. Both parties argued ably. The 
facts — mainly concealed or ignored —were all on the side of the 
South ; but numbers, wealth, governmental power and influence, 
precedent, and print, forced her and her champions to the wall. 

These could, after stating their premises, have overwhelmingly 
proved them, and shown that no facts existed on the other side, in- 
consistent with their theory; just as any prudent and painstaking 
lawyer would have made up his case. 

Where the right of self-government is in the people, this course is 
indispensable, for they understand the logic of facts, and it is upon 
them, now and for ever, that the duty rests of watching, and, in the 
last resort acting, in the preservation of their liberty. Self-organisa- 
tion and self-government are the sum and palladium of all their rights, 
It is ‘heir “ eternal vigilance ” which is “ the price of liberty.” 

To regain in peace what she lost in war, and vindicate the true 
theory of American institutional freedom, the South should, through 
her advocates, be full, correct, and precise in historical facts, true in 
the use of words and definitions, and logical and unsophistical in 
argument; for adroit opponents frequently triumph over correct 
theories, by forcibly refuting a few errors found therein, and disin- 
genuously concluding with some such phrase as ex uno disce omnes. 

“Justinian’s” theory is in the main correct ; but his paper contains 
a number of errors which it is my purpose now to notice, if not correct. 


** FORMATION OF THE CONSTITUTION.” 


Under this head, he says, “the thirteen States” “agreed to elect,” 
“each by its own people,” delegates to the convention of 1787. 
“ Agreed,” seems to refer to some agreement wherein the thirteen wills 
joined, before and independent of the act of election. Does any such 
agreement exist? Again, Rhode Island, certainly, did not agree to 
elect. Again, it is untrue that the States were to or did elect, “each 
by its own people,” for the delegates were appointed by the State 
governments. Again, is it not incorrect to say that “the present 
Constitution was drawn up and reported by Mr. John Rutledge of 
South Carolina”? I shall attempt to answer this question herein- 
after. Again, he says that “in this convention” “each State” was 
to have “one vote,” and that “in consequence” “ Rhode Island and 
Delaware at all times outvoted the great State of New York with five 
times their population.” As to this, in the first place, Rhode Island 
was not in the convention ; and, secondly, New York had not then 
even three times their population. Again, he says the States aimed 
to form a constitution or compact of government. “Constitution of 
government” is critically correct, but is “compact of government” 
so?—but let that pass. If I am correct, here are four or five errors 
in fourteen lines. 


“Its AUTHORS.” 


Under the head of “ z¢s authors,” he says “ the original draft or ‘ plan 
of a Federal Constitution,’ was (on the 9th of May, 1787) presented to 
the convention by the distinguished Charles Pinckney of South Caro- 
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lina. But the complete report of the present United States Constitu- 
tion was written, and on the 6th of August, 1787, submitted to the 
convention by the chairman of the special committee, the eminent 
statesman, John Rutledge of South Carolina,” etc. This can but 
mean that ¢he “ authors” of the instrument were Charles Pinckney and 
John Rutledge —“ the original draft or plan” being presented by the 
former ; and “the complete” tnstrument being “written” and “ sub- 
mitted ” by the latter. “Zhe present Constitution,” says he, “was drawn 
up and reported by Mr. John Rutledge of South Carolina, and was 
finally agreed upon, on the 7th of September, 1787.” 

If I understand language, “Justinian” shuts out all participation 
of others in the authorship, and reduces the convention, its committees, 
and its great men to the comparative importance of the tail of a kite 
or rather a comet. I presume “Justinian” bases himself on the 
journal and debates of the Federal Convention, as found in the rst 
and 5th volumes of Elliott’s Debates ; for if he had had private or 
peculiar authorities, he would gladly have cited them. 


LET THE RECORD SPEAK. 


Let us then see what those authorities prove on the subject. 

All suggestions, resolutions, and plans (including Randolph’s, Pat- 
terson’s, and Pinckney’s) were early received by the convention, and 
were considered very deliberately in committee of the whole (of which 
Mr. Gorham was chairman) from May zoth to June 13th, inclusive ; 
when Mr. G., as chairman, reported 19 resolutions, which contain 
nearly all of the elements of the plan finally adopted.—[v Ell. Deb. 


132-191. | 
THE CONVENTION’S ACTION THEREON. 


The Convention itself thereafter deliberated upon the plan —re- 
ceiving and considering others at the same time —taking up, dis- 
cussing, and passing upon the said resolutions, seriatim, and occupying 
itself thus from June 2oth to July 26th, at which date the resolutions 
had increased in number from 19 to 23 ; though no material change 
was made of principles or of the general plan, which was constantly 
spoken of as Randolph’s or the Virginia plan.—[Ibid. 214-376.] It 
was not till then, and after the convention had most deliberately deter- 
mined on its principles, and outlined its plan, that the committee, of 
which Mr. Rutledge was chairman, was appointed. This was on July 
24th, and the Journal mentions it as “a committee to report a con- 
stitution, conformadie to the resolutions [already] PASSED by the conven- 
tion.” The other members were Mr. Rutledge’s equals, being James 
Wilson, Edmund Randolph, Nathaniel Gorham, and Oliver Ellsworth. 
They were commonly called the “ committee of detail.” After “Jus- 
tinian ” looks at Ibid. 363, let him turn to Ibid. 376, and he will see 
that, “with the above resolutions [which were the convention’s plan, 
and called the Randolph plan] were referred the propositions offered by 
Mr. C. Pinckney on the 29th of May, and by Mr. Patterson on the 15th 
of Fune.” 

On July 26th, “the convention unanimously adjourned till Monday, 
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August 6th, that the committee of detail might have time to prepare and 
report the constitution.” 

On Monday, August 6th, “in convention, Mr. Rutledge delivered 
in the report of the committee of detail, as follows — a printed copy being 
furnished to each member.” This report is the one which “ Justinian” 


represents as “the complete report of the present . . . constitution, 
. written, and on the 6th of August 1787, submitted to the con- 
vention by the chairman of a special committee, . . . John Rutledge 


of South Carolina.” 

In corroboration of Madison’s statements, and to show “ Justinian” 
how Mr. Rutledge’s committee and its subordinate and comparatively 
insignificant duty were .contemporaneously viewed, I beg leave to 
offer an extract from the Virginia Gazette of August 9th, 1788: 

“ RICHMOND, Aug. 9.— On the 26th ultimo the Federal convention, 
having resolved upon the measures necessary to discharge their important 
trust, adjourned till Monday, the 6th instant, in order 40 give a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose (to wit: Mr. Randolph of Va., Mr. 
Gorham of Mass., Mr. Ellsworth of Conn., Mr. Wilson of Pa., and 
Mr. Rutledge of S. C.) time to arrange and systematise the materials 
which that honorable Jody have collected,” &c. 

Does all this mean that “the present constitution was drawn up 
and reported by Mr. John Rutledge of South Carolina”? 


AGAIN AND AGAIN. 


Nay more, so determined was the convention to do its whole duty, 
and not be a mere nose of wax, that after the said report, the conven- 
tion took up, examined, discussed, and passed upon, consecutively, all 
the articles which had been previously agreed to by itself, and 
arranged by “the committee on detail.” It was engaged thus from 
August 7th till September gth [see v Ell. Deb. 382-530], at which 
last date it elected Johnson, Hamilton, G. Morris, Madison and King 
“to revise the style of, and arrange the articles, which had been agreed to 
by the house” |Ibid. 530.] 

And finally, after Dr. Johnson, the chairman of “ the committee on 
style,” had “reported a digest of the plan,” the convention again 
passed upon the whole work, article by article, making such changes 
and modifications as it chose; and crowned its work, on the 17th of 
September 1787, by the members signing the Constitution by States, 
to witness, authenticate, and recommend it to the States, whose 
subjects and deputies they were. 


THE ORIGINAL DRAFT” OF CHARLES PINCKNEY. 


It should seem to any thoughtful person that the draft of a federal 
government said to have been, by Charles Pinckney, “laid before the 
house” at the very outset of its work, viz. on the 29th of May, 1787 
[v Ell. Deb. 129] too closely resembles in many features and expres- 
sions the Convention’s laboriously matured federal system, and con- 
tains too many results of the Convention’s long deliberations, to be 
authentic. Mr. Madison himself evidently believes and conclusively 
proves that the document above referred to is not genuine. ‘The 
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reader can see his statement, which is very interesting, in V Elliott’s 
Debates 578.* 
“ CONDITIONAL ACCEPTANCE.” 


“Justinian” is not less unfortunate in saying that “New York, 
Virginia, and Rhode Island expressly annexed to their ratifications 
the condition that they ‘reserved to themselves the right to reassume 
the powers delegated whenever they should be perverted to the injury 
of the people’” ; and in saying that, as this condition is “a part of 
the contract itself,” the right of secession “is an essential component 
part of the Constitution.” 

I think this involves both a misquotation and a misstatement. 
With due deference to “Justinian,” I think it can be successfully 
controverted that the three States used those words, or that they 
“expressly annexed ” them as a condition. At all events, I beg leave 
to opine that the ratifications were unconditional and absolute, and 
were at the time understood to be so. A condition, to be binding, 
must be contemplated and agreed upon. An ex parte declaration is 
nugatory. It seems to me “Justinian” does not fully apprehend the 
right of secession, which is the safety-valve, so to speak, of a federa- 
tion. He degrades it by making it constitutional or conditional. It 
is original, natural, unconditional, and unbounded, above the Consti- 
tution and independent of it. It did not need to be reserved, or in 
any wise secured, for it was inherent, inalienable, and indefeasible ; 
and there are numerous evidences that the fathers took it for granted, 
as something that would ex necessitate ret always exist, and that would 
be used by the members of the Union respectively whenever they 
thought proper, and especially when prompted by the instinct of self- 
preservation ; for self-defence is the first law of nature to the moral 
person called the commonwealth as much as it is to a natural person, 
ora mere brute. And it is absurd to talk of excuses, justifications, 
or apologies. A sovereign can do as he pleases, and when he can be 
authoritatively asked for his reasons he ceases to be a sovereign. 

I will observe further that if “Justinian” were to add his ingenious 
“condition ” to the Federal pact, he would simply give to three States 
the right to relieve themselves, and leave the rest helplessly bound, 
that is, reduced forever to provinces. 


“VIEWS OF JEFFERSON AND MADISON.” 
Under this head “ Justinian” is equally at fault. Neither they nor 





* A. H. Stephens in his recently published History of the United States makes the same error. 
Seemingly without investigation, he ignores and virtually contradicts important parts of Madison’s 
history of these matters. In the aforesaid volume, p. 245 ef seg., Mr. S. states that ‘‘on the federal 
side two propositions were also submitted, one by Mr. Patterson ... and the other by Charles 
Pinckney. Mr. Pinckney’s plan provided not only for the delegation of additional powers . . . but 
it also provided a complete machinery for the execution,” etc. ; and ‘‘ by which,”’ he continues, ‘‘the 
federal character of the government would be retained as suggested by Mr_ Jefferson,” 5 

Further along he says: ‘It was now [about 20th June, 1787] found that Mr, Pinckney’s plan in 
the main was the only one that could be adopted. _By his plan all federal legislative power delegated 
was still te be vested in the Congress of the United States; but this Congress itself was to be divided 
into two branches,”’ etc. ; z 

Again he says that after Yates, Lansing, and Martin left, “most of the nationals” ‘‘devoted all 
their powers in perfecting a plan conforming to the outlines submitted by Mr. Pinckney.” : 

If we believe Messrs. ‘‘ Justinian’? and Stephens, and compare Pinckney’s plan with the ultimate 
Constitution, we shall believe the august federal convention and its deliberations of 1787 to have been 
an arrant sham, and Charles Pinckney to have been the Lycurgus of federal America. 
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their resolutions of ’98 and ’99 (which were written by politicians, for 
a party contest; and which are of but little direct force on these 
questions) aid the cause of secession, or even refer to it. Neither 
they nor “Justinian” rise to the height of the great argument of 
secession, for they simply claim that the States have the right of 
redress, if the Constitution “be perverted to the injury of the 
people” ; and that such perversionary acts or laws are nullities. 


** DEFINITION OF SOVEREIGNTY AND ITS EXERCISE.” 


Under this head “Justinian” attempts a definition of sovereignty, 
but immediately shows a very erroneous apprehension of it, by saying 
it “resides only in the people of each separate State, and can only be 
exercised or delegated by them.” In criticising the same error of 
Mr. A. H. Stephens and others, Mr. Centz, barrister, in his papers on 
“Sovereignty in the United States,’ published in the SouTHERN 
MaGaziNnE, showed very clearly that sovereignty was not identical 
with, or divisible into, powers ; and certainly was not susceptible of 
being delegated. Sovereignty never leaves the people. In self- 
government they delegate their powers to agencies. 


CONCLUSION. 


I see other errors of fact or fallacies of reasoning, but I lack time 
and I suppose you lack space for more at present. I hope ere long 
to comment on some other views of “ Justinian” (particularly his 
approval of the Supreme Court of the United States, which has been 
one of the most efficient perverters of the Constitution from the 
beginning) as well as on some of Mr. Centz which I think open to 


friendly criticism. 
B. J. Sace. 
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HE golden sunlight sleeps in court and street, 
The Arno’s waves all brightly, bluely roll, 
And yet the sound of woe and tramp of feet 
Are heard in Florence, and the loud bells toll, 


The city weeps above its Bishop hoar, 

Now borne in sorrow to his marble tomb 
Beneath the chancel’s tessellated floor, 

To rest and moulder in empurpled gloom. 
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Silent and sad, with solemn step and slow, 


























or 

e The people follow in procession, led 

T By black-robed priests who, chanting dirges low, 
of And bearing tapers, mourn the sainted dead. 
of 

e They mourn their sire, the gentle and beloved, 


Whose charities all tongues were wont to praise, 
Whose truth and eloquence were tried and proved, 
And who, the legend saith, their dead did raise. 


: Before the dim cathedral’s sculptured door 

: An elm had stood for years, all dry and bare, 
f Whose verdure summer showers could not restore, 
, Nor starry dews, nor balmy vernal air. 

j 

f 


But ere the pageant through the portal passed, 
Or ere with incense or rich organ strain 

The corpse was lowered and the stone made fast, 
And hid the form they yearned to see again, 


The eager crowds would fain that form caress, 

Would touch his hand, or e’en his garment’s hem; 
And in their zeal so close his bier they press, 

The bishop’s body touched the elm’s dead stem, 


When lo! as if beneath the spring’s warm kiss, 

It burst in bloom, like Aaron’s rod of old; 
Among its leafy nooks birds sang in bliss, 

Or flitting, glanced on wings of brown and gold. 


In this quaint legend, beautiful and strange, 
The grave is of its gloom and terror shorn ; 

Man but obeys the law of ceaseless change, 
And life itself from seeming death is born! 


The good die never; and although with tears 
We yield them to the clods, above earth’s strife 
And sobs we hear a voice that calms our fears : 
“T am the Resurrection and the Life!” 


The good die never; and although no bust 

Be carved for them, or monumental pile, 
Nor minster or cathedral guard their dust 

With vaulted dome or long emblazoned aisle, 


And though to mortal eyes they cease to live, 
Like flying clouds or shadows pass away,— 

In noble thoughts and deeds they still survive, 
The fragrant roses blooming from their clay! 





SAm’L SELDEN. 











THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST GRANT IN NORTH 
MISSISSIPPI. 


GENERAL JOSEPH E, JOHNSTON, 
Vice-President Southern Historical Society: 


DEAR SIR:— 


N my narrative of the battle of Iuka I related how Gen. Price, 

acting on information received from Gen. Bragg and from our own 
scouts, had moved as far as Iuka on his way to prevent Grant’s forces 
in Mississippi from a junction with Buell’s in Tennessee ; how at Iuka 
we had been attacked by Rosecrantz; how we had repulsed him, 
capturing nine (9) cannon and many prisoners, and had next morning 
returned to our proper base upon the railroad with the purpose to join 
our forces to Van Dorn’s and make a combined attack on Corinth. 

This attack had for some time occupied Van Dorn’s mind. Several 
weeks before Gen. Price moved upon Iuka, Gen. Van Dorn had sent a 
staff-officer, Col. Lomax of Virginia (since Major-Gen. Lomax), to 
invite and urge Gen. Price that they should combine their forces in an 
attack upon Corinth. The plan was wise, while it was bold and charac- 
teristic of Van Dorn’s aggressive temper. The enemy occupied West 
Tennessee and the Memphis and Charleston railroad at Memphis, Boli- 
var, Jackson, Corinth, Rienzi, Jacinto, Iuka and Bethel, with garrisons 
aggregating 42,000 men, and was preparing with extraordinary energy 
to reduce Vicksburg by a combined attack of land and naval forces. 
To prevent this, his expulsion from West Tennessee was a military 
necessity, while it was our obvious defensive policy to force him 
across the Ohio, occupy Columbus, and fortify the Cumberland and 
Tennessee rivers. This policy induced Gen. Bragg to move his army 
into Kentucky, and Van Dorn felt that he could force the enemy out 
of West Tennessee and contribute to its success. Corinth was the 
enemy’s strongest and most salient point. Its capture would decide 
the fate of West Tennessee ; and the combined forces of Price and 
Van Dorn in the month of ‘August could have captured Corinth, and 
have cleared West Tennessee of all hostile forces. 

When Van Dorn first invited Gen. Price’s codperation in this enter- 
prise, his command embraced two large divisions under Breckenridge 
and Lovell, numbering about 12,000 infantry, with over 1000 cavalry 
under Jackson ; and he expected to receive about 5000 veteran infantry 
just exchanged from the Fort Donelson prisoners, in time for the move- 
ment. This force, added to Gen. Price’s army, would have given an 
effective active force of over 30,000 veteran troops ; and it is most un- 
fortunate that Gen. Price could not then have consented to unite with 
Gen. Van Dorn in a movement so auspicious of great results. But, as 
I have told you, Price was constrained to decline all part in that 
enterprise until he had made his movement to Iuka, after which 
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Price’s forces were greatly reduced by the results of the battle, while 
Van Dorn’s were diminished by the detachment of Breckenridge with 
6000 men, and by the unexpected delays in fitting out the “ Donelson 
prisoners” for the field ; so that when on the 3oth of September we 
marched from Ripley against Corinth, our combined forces were but 
little over half of what Van Dorn had justly calculated upon when he 
first proposed the enterprise. The disastrous results which ensued 
brought censure upon Van Dorn, and have left a cloud upon his 
military reputation which I hope the publication of this narrative 
will aid to dispel. 

There are few of those who criticised his conduct who knew the 
great objects he sought to accomplish, or the means with which he 
proposed to march to a certain and brilliant victory by which the 
State of Mississippi would have been freed from invasion, and the 
war would have been transferred beyond the Ohio. Such results 
justified unusual hazard of battle; and after Van Dorn’s forces were 
reduced by near one-half, he still felt he ought to strike a bold and 
manly blow for his native State, and did not hesitate to attack the 
enemy with all the energy and force he could bring to bear upon him. 
We marched from Baldwin to join Van Dorn at Ripley on the 
morning of the 27th, and our whole effective force was made up of — 


Maury’s division . ° . ° ‘ - 4800 muskets, 
Hebert’s “ ‘ ° , ‘ ° 5000 . 
Armstrong’s cavalry ; i ; + 2000 men, 
Light artillery . . ‘ ° ° ‘ 42 guns, 


We reached Ripley on the evening of the 29th. Gen. Van Dorn 
with his staff was already there. Hc had sent his cavalry forward to 
cover our front, and his infantry and artillery, under Gen. Lovell, were 
close at hand and marched into Ripley in fine order the day after our 
arrival. On the morning of October 1st our combined forces moved 
from Ripley to attack the enemy in Corinth. We marched with a 
total force of nearly 19,000 effectives, viz.— 


Maury’s division . ‘ ‘ - + about 4800 men, 
Hebert’s weg ‘ ‘ ‘ ° “« goo © 
Lovell’s * ° . ° ° ° “ Goo “ 
Armstrong’s cavalry, including Jackson’s brigade 2800 “ 


Van Dorn threw his cavalry forward so as to mask his movements, 
and marched directly with his infantry by way of Davis’s bridge upon 
the enemy in Corinth. On the evening of October 2d we bivouacked 
at Chewalla on the railroad, eight miles west of Corinth. At dawn 
of the 3d of October we moved from Chewalla to attack the enemy 
in Corinth. 

Jackson’s brigade had been sent towards Bolivar, where he cap- 
tured a large regiment of cavalry, and our advance was covered by 
Armstrong’s brigade alone, Wirt Adams’ brigade having been detached 
towards Davis’s bridge. 

Gen. Van Dorn was assured that the whole force of the enemy in 
the works at Corinth numbered about 12000 men, and he resolved to 
assault with all of his forces. His purpose was to dismount his cavalry 
and attack with his whole army, and had he executed this intention 
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in the spirit in which he conceived it, there is not ground for a 
reasonable doubt of his success. 

Soon after daylight our cavalry became engaged with the enemy’s 
advanced pickets, and forced them back until just after crossing to the 
north side of the railroad we formed in line of battle. We were then 
more than three (3) miles from Corinth. Our line was perpendicular 
to the Memphis and Charleston railroad. Lovell’s division was 
formed on the right (south) of the railroad ; Maury’s division was 
formed on the left (north) of the railroad, Moore’s brigade touching 
the left of Lovell’s division on the railroad ; Cabell’s brigade was 
formed as a reserve behind the left of Maury’s division ; the Mis- 
souri division touched Maury’s left; and in this order we moved 
forward at 10 A. M., and soon found ourselves confronted by the 
enemy’s line of battle, which occupied the defences constructed by 
Gen. Beauregard during the previous spring against the army of 
Halleck. All the timber covering the slopes which led up to the 
works had been felled, and formed an obstructing abattis to our 
advancing line; but at the signal to advance, our whole line moved 
forward under a heavy fire of artillery and musketry across the space 
which divided us from the enemy without any check or hesitation, 
and drove him at every point from his position. We captured five 
(5) cannon and put the whole force to rout. 

Our loss was not heavy in men, but we had to mourn the death of 
Col. Martin, a young officer commanding the Mississippi brigade, who 
was killed dead while gallantly leading his men. The divisions of 
Maury and Hebert, composing the “Army of the West,” as Price’s 
corps was designated, continued to advance towards Corinth, pre- 
serving an alignment perpendicular to the Memphis and Charleston 
railroad. We were repeatedly and obstinately encountered by the 
opposing lines of the enemy, and during the day several fierce combats 
took place, which necessarily delayed our arrival before the place, 
but did not cause our troops to lose one foot of the ground we had 
won. 

During the advance of Price’s corps on this day, the right brigade 
of Maury’s division was commanded by Gen. John C. Moore, an officer 
of fine ability and courage. Close on the railroad, but on the south 
side of it, was an entrenched camp of the enemy. Moore, advancing 
with his right on the railroad, would have soon been enfiladed by this 
force, but instantly perceiving his situation, he threw his brigade 
across the railroad, and attacking the camp, drove the Federals who 
were occupying it back into their heavy works about College Hill; 
he then recrossed to the north of the railroad, resumed his position 
in the line of Maury’s division, and soon encountered a Federal bri- 
gade, which after a fierce conflict he drove before him into the works 
of Corinth. The Missourians and Phiffer’s brigade of Maury’s divi- 
sion were also hotly engaged during this advance, and Cabell’s 
brigade, acting as reserve, was repeatedly detached to reinforce such 
portions of the line north of the railroad as seemed in need of support. 

At sunset the enemy in front of Price’s corps had been driven into 
the town at every point along our whole front, and the troops of 
Price’s corps had established their line close up to Corinth. After a 
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hot day of incessant action and constant victory, we felt that our 
prize was just before us, and one more vigorous effort would crown 
our arms with complete success. Van Dorn felt all this, and wished 
to storm the town at once, but Gen. Price thought the troops were too 
much exhausted. They had been marching and fighting since dawn ; 
the day had been one of the hottest of the year; our men had been 
without water since morning, and were almost famished ; while we 
were pursuing the enemy from his outer works that morning several 
of our men fell from sunstroke, and it was with good reason that 
Gen. Price opposed further action that evening. He said: “I think 
we have done enough for to-day, General, and the men should rest.” 
Van Dorn acquiesced in this, and gave his orders for a general assault 
in the morning. They were of the simplest nature. At an early hour 
before dawn all of the artillery of his army was ordered to open upon 
the town and works, and at daylight the whole line was to advance 
and storm them. © During the night the enemy was actively moving 
his trains and baggage out on the roads to the Tennessee river, and 
all night reinforcements were pouring into Corinth. 

Under the direction of Col. Wm. E. Burnett, all of the artillery of 
Maury’s division, and two of the pieces captured from the enemy 
added to it, opened upon the enemy in Corinth, and at short range 
and with good effect cannonaded the place for near two hours before 
light. The guns of the other divisions did not open. At daylight I 
withdrew my guns and prepared to assault the town. My line, 
Moore’s and Phiffer’s brigades, with Cabell’s in reserve, was formed 
close up to the Mobile and Ohio railroad, just on the outskirts of 
Corinth, and concealed from view of the enemy by the timber which 
then covered the bottom along the creek. The orders given me were 
to charge the town as soon as I should observe the fire of the Mis- 
sourians, who were on my left, change from picket-firing to rolling fire 
of musketry. For hours we listened and awaited our signal. Half- 
past ten o’clock had come before the signal to advance was given. 
I have never understood the reason for so much delay ; but as soon 
as we began to hear the rolling fire of musketry on the left, Maury’s 
division broke through the screen of timber and into the town, and 
into the enemy’s works. We broke his centre ; the Missourians moved 
in line with us. Gates’ brigade of Missourians took all of the enemy’s 
artillery to our left, and all along in front of Price’s corps the enemy 
was driven from his guns, and his guns were captured by us. Within 
about twenty minutes from the time we began our movement our colors 
were planted in triumph upon the ramparts of Corinth. But it was a 
brief triumph, and won at a bloody cost. No charge in the history of 
the war was more daring or more bloody. From the first moment 
after leaving the timber the troops were exposed to a most deadly 
cross-fire ; they fell by hundreds, but the line moved on — never fal- 
tered for one moment until our colors were placed upon the works. 
Every State of the Confederacy had representatives in this charge, 
and well did they illustrate the valor of Confederate troops. From 
General to drummer-boy no one faltered. A color-bearer of an 
Arkansas regiment was shot down ; young Robert Sloan, a boy of the 
same regiment, scarce eighteen years old, seized the colors and sprang 
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upon the ramparts, waving them over it, and fell pierced with balls 
while cheering on his comrades. Field-officers fell by scores ; more 
than 3000 of the rank and file were killed, wounded and captured 
during this fierce assault. 

The whole of Price’s corps penetrated to the centre of the town of 
Corinth, and was in position to swing around and take the enemy’s 
left wing in flank and rear, for we were twelve hundred yards in rear 
of the lines on College Hill, which formed the enemy’s left wing, and 
against which our right wing south of the Memphis and Charleston 
railroad had been arrayed. But since ten a.M. of the previous 
morning our right wing had made no decided advance or attack upon 
the enemy in its front, and when Rosecrantz found his centre broken by 
our charge, believing the demonstration of our right wing merely a 
“feint,” he withdrew Gen. Stanley with a heavy force from his left and 
threw him against us. 

Disarrayed and torn as our lines were, with moré than one-third of 
our men down, and with many of our best regimental officers killed 
and wounded, the troops were not ready to meet and repel the fresh 
troops that, now in fine array, came upon our right flank from the left 
of the enemy’s works on College Hill. and swept us out of the place. 
Our men fell back in disorder, but sullenly. I saw no man running, 
but all attempts to rally and reform them under the heavy fire of the 
enemy, now in possession again of their artillery, were vain. They 
marched on towards the timber in a walk, each man taking his own 
route and obstinately refusing to make any effort to renew the attack ; 
and it was only after we had fallen back beyond the range of the 
enemy’s fire that any of our organisations were reformed. 

When we returned from the town we found Gen. Van Dorn had 
ordered Villipigue’s brigade from his right, south of the railroad, to 
cover our retreat from the town, and it was drawn up in line nearly 
three thousand strong, facing the enemy and about one thousand 
yards from his works. These troops were in fine order; they had 
done no fighting. We moved on towards Chewalla again, reor- 
ganising our forces as best we could while we marched along. 

Our right wing had borne no great part in the fighting, and it was 
in good order and served now to present a good front towards the 
enemy. I do not think the enemy was in condition to pursue and 
attack us. He had suffered heavily, and had been greatly impressed 
by the assault of Price’s corps; and it was not until next day he 
moved in force to follow us. By sunset we were again bivouacked at 
Chewalla, and busily occupied in reforming our organisations. 

The flower of our men and officers lay in the environs of Corinth, 
never more to rejoin their comrades. We had been bloodily repulsed ; 
but Price’s corps had made an honest fight and lost no honor in the 
battle. Gen. Van Dorn seemed to feel he had deserved the victory. 
In a manly spirit he assumed all responsibility for his failure ; like 
General Lee at Gettysburg, he reproached nobody. During the whole 
battle he was close to his troops about the centre of his lines, where 
the fighting was most active and constant; and not a movement was 
made without his knowledge and direction, except the capture by Gen. 
Moore of the entrenched camp of the enemy south of the railroad, 
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which was one of those events of battle which give no time for 
reference to higher authority, and which illustrate the true genius for 
war of the executive commander who, as Moore did, seizes the 
opportunity they offer. 


Remarks, &c. 


It is generally believed that the battle was lost by the inaction of 
our right wing, which after the first advance on the morning of the 
third made no decided attempt upon the lines in its front. So 
notable was this inertness that the enemy seems to have considered 
the attack of that wing merely a feint, which justified him in detaching. 
a large force from his left to reinforce his centre, which had been 
broken and was in great peril. It is altogether probable that had 
the attack with the right wing been pressed as it was pressed by the 
centre and left, Van Dorn would have captured Corinth and the 
enemy’s army. The troops which made the assault were chiefly 
Missourians, Arkansians, Texans, Mississippians, Alabamians and 
Louisianians. 

Soon after daylight on the 4th a battery on the railroad, known as 
Battery Robinet, which was immediately on my right flank, opened an 
enfilading fire upon my line, then drawn up near and parallel to the 
Mobile and Ohio Railroad and ready to begin the assault. I ordered 
Gen. Moore to place the 2d Texas sharpshooters, one of the finest 
regiments I have ever seen, under the brow of a ridge which ran 
perpendicular to my line and about two hundred yards from that 
battery. They reduced its fire very much in a few minutes, and when 
the order was given to charge they naturally charged that battery, 
which was right in their front though upon our right flank. Col. W. 
P. Rodgers and Maj. Mullen of this regiment fell in this work. 

The commanders of divisions and brigades who went into Corinth 
with the troops were Gen. Dabney H. Maury of Virginia, commanding 
1st division; Gen. Martin Green of Virginia, commanding 2d divi- 
sion ; Gen. John C. Moore of Tennessee, commanding rst brigade of 
Maury’s division ; Gen. Wm. S. Cabell of Virginia, commanding 2d 
brigade of Maury’s division; Gen. Charles Phiffer of Mississippi, 
commanding 3d brigade of Maury’s division ; Col. E. Gates of Mis- 
souri, Colonel rst Missouri cavalry, commanding rst Missouri brig- 
ade, Green’s division; Col. Cockrell, commanding 2d brigade, Green’s 
division ; Col. Moore of Mississippi, commanding 3d brigade, Green’s 
division. 

When after all was over and the whole of the Army of the West, 
now reduced to about 6000 men, came out of the town and into the 
woods through which we had so confidently charged an hour before, 
generals, colonels and staff-officers in vain endeavored to rally the 
men. They plodded doggedly along toward the road by which we 
had marched on the day before, and it was not in any man’s power 
then to form them into line. We found Gens. Van Dorn and Price 
within a few hundred yards of the place, sitting on their horses near 
each other. Van Dorn looked upon the thousands of men streaming 
past him with a mingled expression of sorrow and pity. Old Gen. 
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Price looked on the disorder of his darling troops with unmitigated 
anguish. The big tears coursed down the old man’s bronzed face, 
and I have never witnessed such a picture of mute despair and grief 
as his countenance wore when he looked upon the utter defeat of 
those magnificent troops. He had never before known them to fail, 
and they never had failed to carry the lines of any enemy in their 
front ; nor did they ever to the close of their noble career at Blakely 
on the oth of April, 1865, fail to defeat the troops before them. [| 
mean no disparagement te any troops of the Southern Confederacy 
when I say the Missouri iroops of the Army of the West were not 
surpassed by any troops in the world. 

In the month of November, 1862, a court of inquiry was convened 
at Abbeville, Mississippi, to examine into certain allegations made by 
Gen. John S. Bowen about the conduct of Gen. Van Dorn during the 
expedition against Corinth. Gen. Van Dorn was fully acquitted. A 
very intelligent battery-commander, Capt. Thomas F. Tobin, now the 
proprietor of a cotton-press in Memphis, was an important witness on 
this trial, and we quote from his testimony to show how complete was 
the first success of the assault on Corinth, and had it been supported, 
how great and complete would have been the victory. 

“Question by the defendant.— 1st. After you were taken prisoner, 
state if you know if any portion of our army carried the interior 
works around Corinth; 2d. and what troops, if you know them ; 3d. 
and also state whether they entered the town; 4th. and how far they 
penetrated into it. 

“Answer.— st. Yes. 2d. Gen. Maury’s division, nearly all of it, I 
think, and the rst brigade of Gen. Green’s division, commanded by 
Col. Gates, carried everything before them ; 3d. and came into Corinth 
driving everything before them across the high bridge over the Mem- 
phis and Charleston railroad and beyond Gen. Polk’s old head- 
quarters, which was outside the town. The artillery of the enemy 
went out as far as Gen. Price’s old headquarters. 4th. Our troops 
penetrated to the Corinth House and the Tishomingo Hotel, and to 
the square in front of Gen. Bragg’s old headquarters, and into the 
yard of Gen. Rosecrantz’s headquarters. 

“Question by defendant.— State, if you know, any fact tending to 
show that the enemy anticipated a defeat on the morning of the 4th. 

“Answer.—I judge that they expected a defeat from their having 
sent all of their wagons to the rear, some of which did not get back 
until Wednesday. They had no ordnance whatever except what they 
had in the limbers and caissons of their pieces, so I was told ; and I 
was ordered to report at the Tennessee river. I was taken prisoner 
on Saturday, October 4th, about 4 a.M., on the road that leads be- 
tween Forts Williams and Robinet. I was ordered by Gen. Stanley 
to report at some landing on the Tennessee river —I think it was 
Hemiling Landing —to Gen. Rosecrantz at sunset that evening.” 

Col. Wm. E. Barry, 35th Miss. regiment, of Columbus, was detailed 
by me to report to Gen. Van Dorn as commander of the burial-party 
which was detailed and left by Gen. Van Dorn to discharge this 
solemn duty. Gen. Rosecrantz declined to receive Col. Barry’s com- 
mand within his lines, but with a rare courtesy explained to Gen. Van 
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Dorn that he was forced to do this by considerations of a proper 
character, and assured Gen. Van Dorn that “every becoming respect 
should be shown his dead and wounded.” It is due to Gen. Rose- 
crantz to say that he made good his promise as to the dead and the 
wounded, of whom we left many hundreds on the field. 

Col. Barry remained near Chewalla, and had an opportunity of 
counting the force with which Rosecrantz pursued us, and he reported 
it to me at 22,000 men, from which I concluded the force in Corinth 
must have been about 30,000 men when we attacked the place on the 
4th of October. The combined effective forces of Van Dorn and 
Price, including all arms, numbered on the morning of the 2d Oct. 
about 18,600 mer Jackson’s cavalry was detached towards Bolivar ; 
it numbered about 1000 effectives. Whitfield’s (Texas) Legion was 
left to guard Davis’s bridge, and numbered about 500 effectives. 
Wirt Adams’ brigade, 1000 effectives, was also detached to guard the 
approaches from Bolivar. Bledsoe’s battery was detached with six 
guns and about 120 men. So that the total effective force with which 
we began the fight on the morning of the 3d did not exceed 16,080 
men. The force which actually assaulted Corinth on October 4th 
(Price’s corps only) did not exceed gooo effectives. I think this battle 
illustrated the superior é/an of Confederate troops. The outer de- 
fences of Corinth had in the spring of 1862 held Halleck’s great army 
before them for six weeks ; and although the Confederate army holding 
those works was not half so strong as the Federal army under Halleck, 
he never dared to attack us. In October 1862 we found these condi- 
tions all reversed. Those same works were then held by a Federal 
army which we believed to equal or exceed ours in numbers ; yet we 
did not hesitate to attack them, and with no more delay than was 
necessary to form our line of battle. We marched upon those en- 
trenchments without check or hesitation, and carried them in just the 
time necessary for us to traverse at quick time the space which 
divided our opposing lines. 

I have been careful to state correctly the force with which we made 
this attack, because of the gross misrepresentations which have so 
often been made of the opposing Confederate and Federal armies 
during the late war. The school-histories of the United States, pre- 
pared by Northern authors for the use of our own children, are replete 
with this sort of disparagement of the Confederate armies. In one of 
their histories I have recently seen a statement of Van Dorn’s army 
at Corinth, at the exaggerated number of 40,000 effectives. As you 
know, it very rarely happened to any Confederate General to lead so 
many of our troops against the enemy; and had Van Dorn led half 
so many against the inner works of Corinth, and made them all fight 
as Price’s corps did, we would have captured Rosecrantz’s army. 

No commander of the Federal armies evinced more tenacity and 
skill than did General Rosecrantz during this battle. He was one of 
the ablest of the Union Generals, and his moderation and humanity 
in the conduct of war kept pace with his courage and skill. Our dead 
received from him all of the care due brave men who fell in manly 
warfare, and our wounded and prisoners who fell into his hands attest 
his soldierly courtesy. 


DaBNEY H. Maury. 
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A GERMAN LEGEND OF THE TROPIC SEAS. 





6c OCTOR, how do you men of science account for the curious 

phenomenon of the phosphorescence of the sea in these 
latitudes? I have never seen it more splendid: the waves seem 
tipped with silvery flame, and the ship leaves behind her a path of 
gray light.” : 

“It is usually explained by the presence in vast quantities of a 
microscopic infusory animalcule, that becomes phosphorescent at or 
near the surface,” said the Professor. ‘You notice that when the 
waves break against a solid body, as the boat towing there astern, the 
light is much stronger, and may be seen even when no other phos- 
phorescence is perceptible.” 

“T once heard a curious story on the subject told by an old sailor 
in these latitudes,” said Karl, who was leaning on the taffrail, smoking 
his long pipe. “If you like, I will tell it, though it will lose much 
for want of his rude picturesque phrases.” Being assured of their 
interest, he proceeded :— 

“Long before any ship had ploughed these waters, the aspect of 
these seas was far different from what it is now. Instead of the 
waves which you see rising and falling at the horizon, there arose a 
wide semicircle of wonderful wave-shaped islands, which tradition 
said had arisen from the ocean in a single night. These isles were 
clothed with luxuriant verdure, and they were peopled by happy 
peaceful islanders, who kept up a friendly intercourse from island to 
island, in light barks, strong enough for a sea whose waters never 
were troubled by a storm. 

“The groves and copses of the islands were full of shady nooks 
and recesses ; the boughs of the trees bent beneath their loads of 
luscious fruit, and the grassy slopes and valleys were bright with 
flowers throughout the perpetual summer. 

“Over this innocent world a kind fairy reigned, and kept from her 
happy people all knowledge of the world of ambition, restlessness and 
misery that lay without their enchanted circle. Near these islands 
arose a dark mountain, which the fairy kept veiled with a light mist 
from the eyes of her islanders, and on which dwelt a magician who 
looked with envy on the happiness of the simple fold. 

“One dark night he left his mountain and by magic arts raised a 
furious storm. The billows, lashed by the tempest, towered to the 
clouds and rushed rank after rank upon the happy islands. But the 
watchful fairy emerged from the waves, checked their onward course, 
and calmed the tempest. 

“ Baffled and infuriate, the magician wrapped himself in a thick 
cloud and flew to the mountains of Spain, whence he had come. 
His mountain-abode now dwindled away, and finally melted and 
crumbled into the ocean. The fairy rejoiced at this, and, thinking 
her enemy had abandoned the field, grew less vigilant. 
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“Thus a long time passed, and the fairy felt secure enough to pay 
a visit to her sisters in the far-off East. While she was away, the 
islanders were amazed one morning at seeing a stately new island 
which had emerged from the ocean in the night, in the centre of 
their verdant cirque. It was longer and higher than the rest, and 
clothed with verdure of a more dazzling emerald. .Long they gazed 
at the wondrous sight; and at last they rushed to their boats and 
went to explore the new region. 

“The farther they penetrated into its depths, the farther it ex- 
panded before them, and they began to fear that they could not find 
their way back. Some were advising a retreat, when they saw, seated 
on the grass, a man like themselves, but of much larger stature. He 
beckoned them in a friendly manner and welcomed them to his home. 
‘I would offer you some of the fruits of my island, as you seem 
fatigued,’ he said, ‘if I knew where to go for them. But in truth I 
do not know where they grow. I myself need them not, as I have a 
richer feast than the fruits which serve to feed the birds and *beasts.’ 

“With these words he thrust his hand into the loose soil and drew 
out a handful of glittering gems, which he scattered on the sod, and 
whose splendid hues and dazzling lustre confounded the simple 
islanders. ‘Poor simple souls,’ said the man, ‘you obey the orders 
of an avaricious mistress, who keeps hidden from you the treasures 
of your own hillsides and valleys. You walk over your grassy slopes 
and under your trees, all unknowing that you are trampling on untold 
wealth of splendor and beauty. But leave me—I have that to do 
which will not brook observers.’ So saying, he turned his back upon 
them and plunged into the forest, first indicating to them the way to 
the beach. 

““In silence they pulled to their homes, casting many a wistful look 
upon the land of gems. But as soon as they arrived, one sprang 
out and tore up the soil, and with a shout of joy brought forth a 
handful of glittering gewgaws. The others followed his example, 
and soon the green hills were rooted up, and the flowers, now de- 
spised, flung out of the way. The trees were cut down and uprooted, 
and in a scene of universal ravage all were busy digging and hoarding 
gold and gems. The spirit of content was gone: each envied his 
neighbor and gazed with inward bitterness on piles which looked 
larger and brighter than his own. 

“Their little huts now no longer seemed secure to guard these 
heaps on which so many greedy eyes glared, and they began to erect 
rude strongholds and barricade the doors. Soon quarrels and feuds 
broke out, followed by open attacks — every man’s hand was, secretly 
or openly, against his neighbor. 

“When the fairy returned and discovered the new island, her 
amazement was great ; but it changed to terror when her old enemy, 
the magician, came riding by on a sea-monster, and remarked with a 
grin of triumphant malice: ‘I hope you will approve of my manage- 
ment of the household in your absence, and the plentiful crop that 
has sprung from the seed I have sown.’ 

“So soon as he had said this, with a yell of mocking laughter he 
plunged into the deep, and with him vanished his phantom-island. 
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In griet and terror, the fairy hastened to her islands and saw nothin 
but ruin and ravage. She assembled the islanders, who came reluc- 
tantly, and tried to make them sensible of their errors and the misery 
they had brought upon themselves, and was told that she had kept 
the gems concealed from them through her own avarice and greed, 
In anger she exclaimed : ‘ Miserable ingrates, you have not only flung 
away your happiness, but forfeited all claim upon my kindness, 
Your curse is of your own working, not mine. But the treasures of 
darkness have no place in the light of the sun: let them vanish into 
the depths, and follow them if you choose.’ 

“ Scarcely had she spoken, when there was a movement of the soil, 
and every door sprang open wide. Wondrous to see, from all sides 
gems, pearls, and golden ingots ran together, rolled in a dazzling and 
flashing torrent down the hill-slope, and poured in a cataract of 
unimagined splendor over the cliff into the sea. The islanders, 
maddened at the sight of their vanishing treasures, wildly hurled 
themselves after them into the depths, and the dark waters closed 
over them. 

“The fairy, broken-hearted, broke the talisman by which she had 
swayed the islands, and vanished from the scene of her disappoint- 
ment. With crackings and rendings the hills fell apart and plunged, 
mass by mass, into the waves; and soon there was nothing to be 
seen in all the circuit of the horizon but the ever-restless sea. 

“But the islanders did not perish: their crime deserved a heavier 
punishment than oblivion. In the caves of ocean and on its floor 
of level sand, they gather their lost treasures. Each, when he has 
loaded himself, arises to the surface, expecting to reach his lost home, 
but seeing no trace of land, in despair he drops his burden, and 
again sinks to recover it, thus perpetually tormented by hope and 
disappointment, forever renewing a hopeless task. This is the cause 
of the glimmering of the sea.” 








MISS MEHITABEL’S NOSE. 





O speak candidly, I do not know whether it was a nose suffi- 

ciently remarkable in itself to become the point d’appui of a 
story ; it certainly was not a nose like that of Slawkenbergius, yet a 
noticeable nose after all. Not comely, nor very definite in shape was 
this nose ; distantly related only it seemed to the face that wore it, 
which face moreover was marked by a horse-shoe shaped scar in the 
forehead above the nose, and by a shrewd twist and pucker of the 
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flesh between the eyebrows, that the gold spectacles mounted there 
could not entirely conceal. This pucker won Miss Mehitabel credit 
for a much greater degree of peevishness and ill-temper than she 
deserved —cross old maid she seemed by reason of it. For the rest, 
Miss Mehitabel’s face and her person were as presentable as you will 
find the faces and persons to be of one-half the elderly maiden ladies 
who have lived in good circumstances, in good society, all their lives, 
who have come of good stock, have not too freely indulged their 
appetites, nor given up too unreservedly.to the quaint propensities 
often engendered by the self-consciousness attending their necessarily 
abnormal condition. 

She was passably fat—lymphatic people of her years generally 
are ; she was pallid, bleached, you might call it, and her cheeks were 
rather too flaccid. This made her nose, which seemed of quite 
another and solider texture, look younger than her face. I don’t 
think she wore her own hair, but that was a small matter, since her 
black lace caps, about which she was very dainty, concealed all but a 
very small margin of it in front. She dressed with perfect taste, 
rather older than her years, not following the fashions, sed dongo inter- 
vallo ; chose dark colors always, had a plump small hand well gloved, 
and a neat foot well shod, and looked well-to-do. She was, in fact, 
very rich in houses, ground-rents, bank-stocks and the like, and was 
highly esteemed for her many charities. She had nobody to spend 
her income on but herself and her niece and recognised heir, Rosalind 
Brooke ; she had no extravagances, and so was able to give a good 
deal away, and did give much, and with judgment and cheerfulness. 

If only she had been less nervous, less “afraid of things,” Rosalind 
declared her aunt would be the paragon of dear old maids. As it 
was, she was the kindest-hearted old creature in the world, and Rosa 
loved her devotedly. : 

I have no particular occasion to give Rosalind’s portrait, though 
she was pretty enough —a plump, pleasant blonde, with a wealth of 
fair hair, round, shining cheeks, and a jolly fump of a nose. You 
would have called her on first view merely a good-natured healthy 
girl; but there was a squareness about her forehead, a cool scrutiny 
in her light hazel eye, a firmness about her mouth, and a way she had 
sometimes of folding her arms that indicated character enough upon 
occasion. Rosalind’s arm was her prettiest feature —she made it a 
feature, you know, appreciating its prettiness — round, firm, white as 
milk, solid as ivory, perfect in its symmetry and flexile grace, and 
with a dimple near the elbow —such a glorious dimple too! It put 
shame upon all the bracelets that scrawniness dared wear in its 
presence. 

Rosalind did things with an easy deliberateness hard to describe 
but delightful to witness, and she was dressing in this way for a ride 
with her aunt, on a certain fine October morning, when Miss Mehita- 
bel came into her room quite ready for starting. 

“Why, Rosalind! not ready yet?” 

“No, Aunt; it is early yet, and I did not know there was any need 
for haste.” 

“We'll be late — we'll be late! Hurry! hurry!” 
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“Why, Aunt, I didn’t know you had an engagement. An hour yet 
is time enough to go to the Park — it’s only eleven.” 

“‘No—no particular engagement ; but—do make haste, child! 
I've particular reasons — I’ve— stop — Ill lace you—” 

“Why, Aunt! what makes you so nervous? Are you sick? Your 
hands shake like — there, there, let me do it, please — you'll get me 
all tangled up.” 

The aunt, however, stoutly denied that she was nervous or in any 
wise wrong, and kept hurrying Rosalind, who, perceiving that there 
was something wrong, wondered placidly to herself, and hastened her 
toilette. Aunt was so apt to be nervous about little things that Rosa 
did not permit herself to be discomposed, though Miss Mehitabel 
was in a pitiful state, her pallid cheek green, her mouth working, her 
remarkable nose aflame and twitching and sniffing, and her plump 
fingers pulling the fringe from her parasol and making tucks in the 
border of her prim pocket-handkerchief. So presently the two 
descended the stairs, escorted to the front door by Miss Mehitabel’s 
comely maid, who asked, but did not get orders for dinner; Mike, 
the black driver, put them in the neat old-fashioned carriage, and, 
mounting to his seat, took the route towards Druid Hill Park. 

I should have previously said that Miss Mehitabel Crocker lived 
in Baltimore, and was member of one of the oldest and most respect- 
able mercantile families there. Everybody knows the Crockers, I 
suppose. , ' 

The nearer they got to the Park the more nervous and excited 
Miss Mehitabel became, until Rosalind perceived she could scarcely 
keep her seat. Thereat the young lady became uneasy and worried. 
She put her hand on her aunt’s wrist, an action that made the elder 
start violently. 

“ Aunt,” said she “ what zs the matter?” 

The aunt twisted and worked her fingers and jerked out, in an 
agitated voice, “ Nothing —it is a secret—I can’t tell you—I am 
going to meet somebody —” 

“To meet somebody!” echoed Rosalind, in utter astonishment. 

“There, don’t ask me—I am forbidden — take the left-hand road, 
Michael,” she cried, as the carriage entered the Park gate. 

“Aunt!” began Rosalind ; but her aunt, raising her hands, made 
as if she were going to spring out of the carriage-window, and indeed 
did put her head out and look to right and left anxiously. 

“T can’t see anything, Rosa dear,” she said, sinking back. “I am 
so —so—do you see any one who —” 

At this moment the carriage stopped, and some one on the other 
side from Rosalind spoke: 

“ Beg pardon, but I think this is Miss Crocker’s carriage?” 

“Yes, yes, yes, you’re right!” cried Miss Mehitabel. 

Rosalind turned and saw a man about thirty years old, rather seedy 
in dress, and dissipated in face, but handsome for all that, with keen, 
defiant black eyes, and a great heavy brown moustache overhanging 
his mouth. 

“T sent Miss Crocker a letter,” said the man, touching his hat with 
the ease of good breeding ; “may I have the honor to —” 
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“Yes, yes, it is quite right!” answered Miss Mehitabel, springing 
up from her seat. The man opened the carriage-door, and Miss 
Mehitabel descended, assisted by his hand. Rosalind, preparing to 
follow, was stayed by her aunt’s words: 

“ Rosa dear, I want to talk to this gentleman. Let Michael drive 
you around for an hour, and then come for me at the Pavilion.” The 
stranger closed the carriage-door, bowed to Rosalind, gave his arm to 
her aunt, and turned away with her down a walk set apart for foot- 
passengers, even while Michael clucked his fat lazy horse into a trot 
again. 

“Well! this passes all the wonders!” said Rosalind to herself, 
exceedingly concerned about her aunt, and exceedingly curious for a 
clue to all this mystery. Provoked too, and her anger was not quite 
gone when the carriage stopped again, and a pleasant masculine voice 
addressed her. 

“ Ah, John !— Doctor Umberleigh! how came you here?” 

The young man called John was a handsome, intellectual person, 
of twenty-five years perhaps, frank and winning in manner, erect and 
springy in gait; dress, neat, not noticeable. 

“They told me at the house you had come here, so I took a car — 
why, I thought your aunt came with you!— may I ride?” He entered 
the carriage without waiting for leave. 

“This is comfortable,” said he, settling close alongside of her ; 
“we'll have a carriage just this size one of these days!” 

“ Behave yourself, John! I’m puzzled beyond endurance and worried 
half to death.” And she told him what I have told the reader. 

Doctor Umberleigh looked grave. “Hum!” he said, “it zs funny. 
What sort of a man in looks?” 

“Seedy, and saucy,” said Rosalind. “Idon’t like him. He looked 
atme—bold! Stared!” 

“A gentleman?” 

“Well, ye—yes, I suppose so. Yes,” she added, more decidedly. 
“He has been, anyhow.” 

“ Good-looking ?” 

“No—yes — that is, good features, bad face — wicked, dissipated.” 

“T hope he isn’t courting your aunt, Rosa dear! Your nose will 
be put out of joint if he is!” 

“Doctor Umberleigh ! ” 

“Well, the thing has happened, and is to be deplored —for your 
aunt’s sake, Imean. J can take care of you, mercenary as you think 
me!” 

“TI wish you wouldn’t squeeze me, John! Behave yourself, or get 
out! Aunt is not that sort of a person; she’s Aad her romance. 
This person is acting upon her nervousness, I know, and I’m worried 
to death about it.” 

“You think him an adventurer, then?” 

“T’m sure of it!” cried Rosalind. Then their talk drifted on to 
other topics, until Rosalind half forgot the appointment with her aunt. 
Arrived at the Pavilion, however, she found the old lady there, alone, 
seated by herself, and looking pale, languid, and suffering. John put 
her into the carriage, and made his adieux in silence, obeying a sign 
from Rosalind, who ordered Michael to drive home at once. 
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“Home!” cried the old lady, tremulously, “home! poor little 
Rosy!” and with that burst into an outrageous passion of tears that 
soon subsided into sobbing. Rosalind said nothing, but sent her 
aunt to bed when they got home, and watched her off to sleep, deeply 
concerned, and deeply disturbed by the events of the day. 

Three or four days after this, one forenoon, Rosalind was sum- 
moned to the parlor, and her aunt (whose state of nervous tremulous- 
ness and ma/aise continued) introduced her to a very elegantly dressed 
gentleman, Doctor Thomas Dissoway, in whom she had some difficulty 
in recognising the seedy party encountered in the Park. It was 
evident that Doctor Thomas Dissoway had found means to come out 
from under his cloud, for his faultless habiliments were of the best, 
entirely new, exceedingly fashionable, and he wore them like the 
ornaments of a prince returned from exile, consciously not snobbishly. 

“T want you to know Doctor Dissoway, Rosa,” said her aunt, 
looking at her in a deplorable way, “he is— he is —” 

“My mother was her oldest friend, Miss Brooke,” suggested Dr, 
Dissoway, with infinite glibness, “and the earliest recollections of my 
childhood are the stories my revered parent used to tell me of her 
school-days with Het Crocker + she called you Het, I believe, Miss 
Crocker — may I call you Aunt Crocker?” 

Miss Mehitabel’s eyes revolved strangely behind her spectacles, 
her nose worked lfike a thing of life, and her lips murmured an unin- 
telligible something that might be taken for what the hearer pleased. 

Rosalind hated the fellow from that moment, and took small pains 
to conceal her aversion. He saw it, but did not mind it apparently, 
rattling off a pot-pourri of his mother’s reminiscences that Rosa 
knew to be false so far as her aunt was concerned, and of small talk 
directed to the young lady in person. To this she did not answer, 
or only answered curtly, while her aunt seemed on tenter-hooks. It 
provoked her more than anything else to see her aunt anxious lest 
Rosalind should give the stranger offence. When he rose to go, ex- 
pressed his pleasure at having met Miss Brooke, and his hope that 
the acquaintance would speedily ripen, Rosalind looked at him with a 
cold scorn that made even his bold vicious eyes fall. Miss Mehitabel 
accompanied him to the door, and the two held a five minutes’ con- 
versation in the hall. When he was gone, and her aunt came into 
the room again, Rosalind asked quietly : 

“Who is that man, Aunt Mehitabel ?” 

For answer, Miss Mehitabel threw herself down upon a sofa, and 
burying her face in a cushion, cried hysterically. Rosalind stood 
over her, patted her hand and soothed her. 

“Be civil to him, Rosalind, for my sake,” her aunt sobbed out ; 
“T am in his power — my life —my —” 

“T am sorry to hear that. I will not believe it, Aunt,” said Rosa- 
lind, quietly. “You have never been guilty of anything to put your 
life in any man’s power, much less such a man as that!” 

“You do not understand—lI cannot tell you! Oh, Rosalind, be 
courteous to him—I believe he means well, and — you don’t know 
how weak, and tremulous, and agitated I am.” 

“T will do as you bid, Aunt. I wish you could tell me more, so 
that I might help you.” 
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“Tt is impossible, Rosalind! You do not know — you do not dream 
what desperation may bring some men to—lI must say no more! ” 

And so Dissoway gained the entrée to her aunt’s house, and had 
the opportunity, which he palpably had sought, of frequent and familiar 
intercourse with Rosalind. She had promised her aunt not to snub 
the hateful wretch (so she called him), and the wretch profited by it 
to intrude upon her on all occasions, and make himself her escort 
and her aunt’s wheresoever they went. 

“Look here, Rosalind,” said Doctor John Umberleigh, meeting 
her on the street one morning, after Dissoway had fairly outsat him 
the previous evening, “I don’t like this!” 

“Neither do I, John,” confessed Rosa, with a little sigh. 

“Who is that fellow Dissoway, anyhow? What does he want? 
What does he’mean?” 

“JT don’t know, John. Aunt knows him, dreads him, submits to 
him entirely, and I endure him, for her sake, poor dear old lady! I 
believe it would just drive her crazy if I were to revolt.” 

“ He has the impudence of the devil! What are his means? How 
does he live?” ; 

“In good style, I should judge; and, John, my aunt pays his 
bills!” 

“What! You must be mistaken 

“No; I’ve seen her give him money, and then —I used to keep 
her books, you know, and, though she has taken them away from me 
since Dissoway came, I know that she spends twice as much as 
formerly.” 

“Take my word for it, he’s a swindler! ” 

“Why of course he is, John!” 

“And yet he’s courting you, openly, Rosalind, and — you let 
him!” 

“ A cat can look at a king, John!” 

“And went to the theatre with him, the other evening! I don’t 
like it!” 

“John, don’t add your worry to my other troubles. This thing 
won’t last long, and so long as I occupy the gentleman’s attentions — 
he’s vain enough to suppose himself fascinating — he will spare Aunt 
Mehitabel. I am afraid the dear old lady is in a very bad way, John ; 
she is frightfully nervous.” 

“Well, you’re a woman, and like to make sacrifices, I suppose. I 
don’t see the use of it, myself. Sooner or later, your aunt will have 
to send the police after him. I must tell you one thing, Rosa: I 
can’t come to the house while that fellow is visiting you. I shall 
misbehave myself, if I do, and give the wretch an advantage over 
me.” 

vi, wouldn't come, if I were you, John,” answered the young lady 
coolly. 

John stared at her. “I mean,” said she, with feeling, “that I don’t 
want you to come when he is there — it makes me hate myself, John! 
The hateful wretch! I despise him so that, when I have to listen to 
him and neglect you — Oh, John, I have a heap of trouble, and I want 
you not to come to the house any more unless I send for you, only 
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go by every day so that Ican see you! It is best for us all for you 
not to come, and won’t it help me to like the wretch to think he forces 
me to banish my dear love! And, John, don’t let us say anything 
more about it, or I shall cry right here upon the street!” 

Dr. Umberleigh consoled her as well as he could, and then went 
his way pondering uneasy thoughts. He did not like mysteries, and 
here was one that affected him personally, in the very zidus of his 
deepest feelings. And he could do nothing! If Miss Mehitabel 
would only call upon him, now, how easy for him to seek out this dis- 
agreeable intruder and shake him until he promised to intrude no 
more! But Miss Mehitabel would not call on him, and Rosalind 
banished him, and the loud-speaking, insolent Dissoway was cock of 
the walk ! 

In less than a week Umberleigh discovered why Rosalind had 
besought him to avoid her aunt’s house. He received a note from 
Miss Mehitabel, a note written in a curiously tremulous hand, and 
full of blots and dashes: 

“ Dear Doctor Umberleigh,” she wrote, “I have a favor to ask of 
you — if you will please to concede so much to a poor harassed old 
woman — Discontinue your attentions to my niece for awhile, until— 
there is a change. I have a reason, but I may not give it to you now 
— some day, perhaps — or when I am dead — which will not be long! 
— Do pray do this for my sake, and for Rosalind’s, and do please 
refrain from saying a word to her about “his note/ It will not be 
long —I shall not want you to yield to me many months ! — You will 
do this, I know, and oblige Your unhappy friend, 

M. CROCKER.” 


John Umberleigh crushed this note into his pocket, put on his hat, 
and strode off towards Miss Mehitabel’s, determined to demand an 
immediate explanation. But at the door he met Rosalind, with her 
bonnet on, and in walking costume. Evidently she had been looking 
out for him, for she put her hand in his arm at once, and said, very 
sweetly, 

“Come, John, let us take a walk together.” 

John put the note in her unoccupied hand. “There! read that!” 
he said ; “what do you think of that?” 

“T have been expecting something of the sort for ten days,” she 
said, after reading. 

“ Perhaps, then, you can explain what it means, Rosalind? Your 
aunt certainly approved of our engagement.” 

“She does so still, John, dear! She loves you dearly. But that 
hateful wretch is jealous of you, has ordered her to forbid you the 
house, and—she obeys! Obeys with fear and trembling, with terrible 
distress! I heard her sobbing all night last night, and this morning, 
when Mary told me she had a note to take to your office, I knew at 
once what was the matter.” 

“QObeys him! And you obey her! Next thing, he will want to 
make you marry him!” 

“T am looking for that too, John! But you know there is no 
danger of that. I am waiting for it, John, for I want this wretch 
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Dissoway to come to the end of his tether! 1 want the end to come, 
for I am tired and sick of the man, and he is literally killing Aunt 
Mehitabel !” 

“Come go with me, and let us get married at once, Rosalind! 
You will be safe from the scoundrel then, and that will put a period 
to his plots.” 

“The idea of such a thing, John Umberleigh! I believe all men 
are half-grown children —talks of going and getting married, as if 
he asked me to go take a saucer of ice-cream! No, John! I won’t 
leave Aunt! She has been faithful to me for many years. I owe her 
everything, nurture, care, education —all that the most devoted and 
disinterested affection could find to bestow upon a poor, penniless, 
friendless child. I will not desert her now—nor ever! Let us 
follow her advice, and wait, John. All will come right in the end, 
and, unless I am quite mistaken, the end is not very far off.” 

Rosalind was quite right in asserting that the end was not distant. 
The next day, Umberleigh, walking the street in anything but a 
pleasant mood, saw Dissoway, with a brace of boon companions, in 
particularly high feather. All three had been drinking freely, and 
were exceedingly merry over some recital of Dissoway’s. Wishing to 
avoid this scamp, whom he knew he should knock down if there ever 
came a Collision between them, Umberleigh crossed the street and 
went into a restaurant, where, occupying a box, he ordered a small 
lunch and a newspaper. Presently a disorderly party came into the 
adjoining box, and Umberleigh recognised Dissoway’s voice. They 
were having high-priced game, and the costliest wines on the list. 

“Don’t stint yourselves, boys! It don’t cost me ared. The old 
angel pays! See there! Aunt Hetty’s a jewel—boys, I give you 
my aunt — 

“**My aunt! my poor unmarried aunt! 
Long years have o’er her flown; 


My aunt, my poor deluded aunt! 
Her hair is almost gray —’ 


But her money is like the fountain Ponce de Leon went for, boys, a 
spring of springs! . . . Drink with me, boys, for my time is short — 
I’m going to marry!” 
“Marry! you! Tom Dissoway!” his companions shouted in chorus, 
“ Ay, my lords, ’tis even so! The melancholy truth must out! 
The Bandusian fountain might run dry, or be fenced in! My aunt’s 
niece wants a husband, and I’m her man, naturally. She’s a clever 
filly, my aunt’s niece, and she’ll have the spondulicks when Mehitabel 
*the elder’s executors have settled with the undertaker, 


“And her rosy lips have mournfully 
Breathed out their last good-night !’ 


Boys, a toast: I name her name with bated breath: drink to Rosa- 
lind, the future Mrs. Dissoway! I invite you all to my wedding, this 
day month.” 

Umberleigh clenched his fists, set his teeth hard, and listened. 
He wanted to pound this scamp’s face into a jelly, but he wanted 
also to learn the scamp’s plans and prospects. It was not eaves- 
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dropping, he felt — it was self-defence, and the protection of a loved 
woman from the plots of a villain. So the young doctor sat and 
listened, fury possessing all his soul. 

“ But you're not really the nephew of your charitable aunt, are you, 
Tom?” asked one of Dissoway’s companions. 

“Caramba / her blood runs as wide from mine as Danube flows from 
Rhine! We are cousins in right of our common parentage in Adam, 
that is all.” 

“How did you manage to get the old lady so completely by the 
nose, then? You never told us that, Tom.” 

“ By the nose! ha! ha! Spoken like an alderman! Ah, Jim, don’t 
you know I have the wheedling art to draw leviathan with a hook? 
By the nose —yes, Jim! That is exactly it! I have the old lady by 
the nose, and by that extraordinary pugle of hers I am enabled to 
lead her like an ox to the shambles.” 

“Oh, drop your riddles, Tom, and tell us how it is. I know it is 
a good story.” 

“Ay, that itis! Too good to tell, Mr. Jeems Pipes! Might let a 
feline too many out of the bag! Ars est celare artem, you know,.and 
it was old Dr. Inchiquin’s chief maxim in laying down the rules of 
successful practice to us — you remember it, Frank? ‘ Young gentle- 
men, if you are inclined to administer bread-pills, be careful to write 
your prescriptions in a learned tongue. Patients are apt to dislike 
paying high prices for what their own pantries contain in unlimited 
quantities.’ By the way, it was to old Inchiquin that I owe my intro- 
duction to my Aunt Mehitabel, or at least to my Aunt Mehitabel’s 
nose!” 

“‘How’s that? how’s that?” cried the chorus. 

“You may perhaps remember Inchiquin’s often repeated case he 
was so proud of relating when we were boys together and sat by his 
gallipots — the artificial nose? Well, I’ve made some studies in that 
line myself.” 

“Tell us, Tom, tell us!” 

“Well, gentlemen, for the rest of it— on mi ricordo! Don’t get 
personal, fellows. Let’s empty this bottle. I must go to the barber’s 
and get a panacea for this buzzing in my head. I’ve to visit my 
ladye-love to-night.” 

“ Does the girl love you, Tom?” 

“Palsambras! I don’t know, and I don’t care! Oderint, dum 
metuant/ Drink your wine, Jeems, and be done with your questions. 
You sha’n’t air your criminal practice on me!” 

Then they rose, and Umberleigh heard them presently depart. 

When they were quite gone, Dr. Umberleigh paid for his lunch, 
and walked briskly to see his old preceptor, Dr. Inchiquin. 

Rosalind had never pitied her aunt so much as she did this same 
day. Miss Mehitabel’s very cap-ribbons seemed to catch the con- 
tagion of her nervousness and unrest, and rustled like dried leaves in 
the forest when a gale is brewing. Her hands shook, her lips quivered 
incontrollably ; a perpetual mist gathered before the glasses of her 
spectacles, so that she was continually taking them off to wipe them, 
revealing thus her little weak red-rimmed eyes moist and faded ; and 
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as for her nose, if I were so disposed I could fill a page with the 
recital of its grotesque and unaccountable freaks, its dolphin-like 
gamut of hues, its strange and dismal sniffs and snufflings. If ever 
there were such a thing as a sympathetic nose, Miss Mehitabel’s nose 
answered that description ; indeed, not only participated its owner’s 
woes, but symbolised them, reproduced them in magnified and ex- 
aggerated type. 

It seemed to Rosalind that her aunt could never get done loving 
her and pitying her, hanging around her and praying for her, on that 
day. The young lady was puzzled and uneasy ; as the day wore away 
she began to fear, at one moment that her aunt was actually gone 
crazy, at another that she was about to elope with Dissoway, and was 
full of remorse for leaving her and not taking her into the secret. 

It was fortunate that Rosalind had a larger share of self-command 
and equanimity than is usually the portion of her sex; she would 
otherwise have been thrown into hysterics by the pressure of her 
troubles, her unsatisfied curiosity, and the eccentric manner in which 
her Aunt Mehitabel, in spite of her fatness, her flaccidity, and her 
rather rusty joints, hopped about her that day, like a restless bird 
from perch to perch, and pecked at her lips, and gave her short, con- 
vulsive embraces, and snuggled up to her, darting quickly away again, 
conducting herself altogether like an elderly maiden lady clean-gone 
daft and needing immediate cerebral treatment. 

Shortly after tea, Doctor Dissoway was announced as being in the 
parlor. Miss Mehitabel arose, like a criminal going to execution. 

“Stay here, darling,” she said, seeing that Rosalind was about to 
accompany her ; then, straining the girl to her breast so tightly that 
the busk in her prim boddice fairly bruised her, Miss Mehitabel 
tottered out of the room. Rosalind remained in the little sitting- 
room for half an hour, in a state of indescribable anxiety and agita- 
tion, comprehending nothing, but fancying everything and dreading 
she knew not what. Then her aunt came in again from the parlor. 
She was very pale, but all her nervousness and agitation seemed gone, 
and she very quietly said, “Come, dear, I want you in here for a 
minute,” and took Rosalind by the hand and led her into the parlor. 

Dissoway was elaborately dressed, his locks ambrosial with the 
fragrance of barber-shops, his moustache waxed at a faultless angle. 
His eye was watery and his cheek flushed from the effect of his pota- 
tions, however, and he looked at once flustered and angry, a dark 
frown wrinkling his eyebrows together as Miss Mehitabel stood before 
him, still holding Rosalind by the hand. He rose and bowed, looking 
doubtfully towards the elder lady. 

“T told you I would do so much, no more, Thomas Dissoway 
said Miss Mehitabel. “What you require, I would rather die than 
do! Here she is, now —ask her yourself!” 

“Oh, but see here now, Aunt Hetty, that’s not in the cards! 
You’re putting it on me too heavy!” 

“ Ask her, I say! Rosalind, this man is my master. He has ruled 
me by fear, and with a rod of iron. I have fed him and clothed him, 
and given him money to squander, and done always just what he bade 
me. ‘To-day he has gone too far, and I rebel. I refuse to do what 
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he tells me, and take the consequences! Rosalind, that man 
yonder —” 

‘Oh, but I say, stop, Miss Mehitabel — that ain’t a fair show, you 
know! Let’s compromise. I’ll withdraw my demand, and you let 
the matter rest where it is, for the present. I’m not unreasonable ; 
all I ask is a fair show, and that is exactly what you are shutting me 
out from. So, just let it be where it is.” 

“No!” cried Miss Mehitabel, wildly, “it has gone too far already! 
It must end here, at once! You have taken advantage of my fears 
and weakness to make me act selfishly, meanly, vilely! To save my 
poor body you have tempted me on to peril my very soul! I'll yield 
to you no longer: do your worst! If my nose comes off — if my very 
head comes off, I do not care! Rosalind, this man, my master, wants 
you to marry him, and wants me to say that you must marry him! 
I'll die first! If you love him— but I know you don’t! Give the 
wretch his answer, and let this thing end! Iam dying anyhow, I 
believe ! ” 

Dissoway turned up the room a step or two, and muttered a half 
audible oath. 

Rosalind spoke, calmly, yet with a certain tremor in her voice: 
“Aunt, you know that I am engaged to Doctor Umberleigh. As for 
this — as for Doctor Dissoway, I would not marry him —no! I would 
not marry him to save my life!” 

Dissoway bowed profoundly, his composure quite regained. 

“It is a positive answer, Miss Rosalind, and a frank one. I am 
free to confess that I deserved it, since I sought not so much yourself 
as your prospective fortune! As for you, Miss Mehitabel, you have 
spoiled my prospects by your foolish and feeble scruples, you must 
pay the penalty. I bid you good-day, madam ; you will never see me 
again, alive, but you will hear of me, feel for me, feel z7#h me, by —!” 

He strode a step or two towards the door, while Miss Mehitabel, 
as if to save herself from fainting, let go Rosalind’s hand, and sank 
into the nearest chair. Her face was frightfully pale, but her nose a 
frost-bitten purple. Dissoway turned again: 

“See,” he cried, “the guilty feature is being already punished! 
Miss Brooke, behold your aunt’s nose! Shall I tell you the history 
of that nose?” 

“Stop, sir!” cried Miss Mehitabel, “I can tell the tale myself! 
Rosalind, I can explain everything, in a very few words. In earlier 
life, child, I was a frightful, hideous object, having lost my entire 
nose by a disease that was caused by an accident. I was so repulsive 
that I did not venture where people would see me, and thus, even 
when a young woman, became the nervous, shy body you know. The 
doctors — Doctor Inchiquin in particular — besought me to have it 
restored by an operation which they declared td be entirely feasible ; 
but I would not. I was afraid — afraid of the pain — of the knives — 
of the surgeons —of everything. But, when about twelve years ago 
I learned that you were coming to live with me, and be my little 
daughter, I went to see Doctor Inchiquin again. I dreaded the 
operation, but dreaded still more to be an object of repulsion and 
disgust to the child who had no one but me left to love her. It was 
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finally arranged that the nose was to be composed partly of the flesh 
of my forehead, and partly of a slice from the arm of a young man, a 
student in the Doctor’s office, who, as I was informed, consented to 
give it, for the cause of science.” 

“T can show you the scar now 
his left hand upon his right arm. 

“JT was put under the influence of chloroform, the operation was 
performed successfully, and I was transformed from a fright into the 
respectable-looking Aunt Mehitabel you have known. But, child,” 
said Miss Mehitabel, in a tone of low horror, “my nose has never 
been right, never been like a part of my face, but always seemed to 
belong to something or somebody else —” 

“Tt does!” cried Dissoway; “your nose is twenty years younger 
than the rest of your face!” 

“T was always doubtful and nervous about it, and recently, in 
reading, I have found reason for my fears in accounts of the occult 
sympathies and antipathies of nature, and cause to regret beyond 
measure that I ever consented to engraft a piece of another person’s 
flesh, no matter how small, upon my own face.” 

“Ah! there I’ve got you, madam!” said Dissoway, “and there I 
mean to punish you! You know, as Campanella, and Helmont, and 
Servius, and Paracelsus, and Wirdig have proved” [Miss Mehitabel 
bowed in spiritual abasement before these weighty names, which had 
probably been thundered in her ears aforetime} “ that the graft takes 
after the parent stock, that the nose is mine, and won’t be yours, and 
can’t be made yours! Very well— it’s my nose, and I’ll use it, and 
abuse it, to punish you! If you’d done what I asked you, and made 
your niece marry me, I would have settled down, and your nose would 
always have been in good company. But you’ve thwarted me, and 
I'll drag your nose through the mire for you, ma’am! I’ll make you 
blush for it! See! it is red as a beet now, because I was drunk yes- 
terday! I'll pepper it with rum-blossoms for you! You have driven 
me desperate, ma’am, and your nose shall be made acquainted with 
the cells of station-houses, and shall lose all its respectability in the 
company of old soaks and bummers!” 

Miss Mehitabel shrunk and dwindled in her chair under the force 
of this florid and rather vinous invective —shrunk and dwindled, all 
but her nose, which looked indeed as if it were rum-swollen and dis- 
reputable already. She held up her hands in utter and speechless 
horror, while Dissoway, perceiving the effect of his oratory, went on: 

“You do not yet know what a desperate and reckless man dares to 
do, Miss Mehitabel! I have no means, and live I must and will, 
and live well too! A short life and a merry one is my motto. If any 
cross my path, let them beware! Dead men tell no tales! How will 
you like the smell of murdered blood in your borrowed nostrils, Miss 
Mehitabel? how—” 

But, as if beside herself and positively crazed, the poor old maid 
sprang to her feet with a half shriek, crying: 

“T’ll cut it off! I'll cutitoff! Jane! Mary! fetch me the carving- 
knife! I'll cut it off!” 

The servants came running to the door, and at the same moment 
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two new actors appeared upon the scene — Umberleigh, who stepped 
quickly to where Rosalind was endeavoring to comfort and quiet her 
excited aunt, and Dr. Inchiquin, the well-known surgeon. 

The latter, glancing half-humorously around, suffered his eye to rest 
a moment on Dissoway, as he said : 

“ At your old tricks again, Thomas!” 

Then, going to Miss Mehitabel, he said: 

“What’s that you are going to cut off, my old friend?” 

“My nose!” she cried, “my hideous, hateful nose! I won’t have 
any of that fellow’s flesh and blood mingling with mine!” 

“That fellow’s!” said Dr. Inchiquin, “You're right. If you had 
any of that fellow’s flesh in your nose, Miss Mehitabel, I give you my 
word I’d excise it myself. Calm yourself, and listen, and I will clear 
up everything in three words: In the first place, this man Dissoway 
had no connection with the operation. The student who assisted me 
on that occasion has been dead these five years.” 

“Dead!” cried poor Miss Mehitabel, and her hand went to her 
nose with an involuntary gesture. 

“Dead! and your nose is on tight as ever! In the second place, 
you were nervous, apprehensive, hard to manage, on that occasion, 
Miss Mehitabel, so we were constrained to practise a little deception 
with you. Your nose is made entirely of your own flesh, I give you 
my word, and we borrowed nowhere at all except from your cheeks 
and forehead.” 

“ The jig’s up!” said Dissoway, going towards the door. 

“Mine!” cried Miss Mehitabel, and she flew after the retreating 
scamp. “You rascal! you villain! you wretch! what shall I do to 
you?” 

“T’ll take your check for a hundred, and leave the city, Aunt Hetty! 
Is it a bargain?” 

Miss Mehitabel fell backwards, in uncontrollable hysterics, and 
Dissoway passed out, to be seized by an officer standing outside the 
door, who “wanted” him for several offences, and had come with 
Umberleigh at Dr. Inchiquin’s suggestion. 

“That’s a remarkable scoundrel,” said Dr. Inchiquin to Umberleigh. 
“What a pity he never applied his talents to some honest aim or 
pursuit ; the world would hear of him.— My dear,” said he, turning 
to Rosalind, “I expect he has cost your aunt a good deal of money ; 
but, after all, Miss Mehitabel is deeply indebted to him: He has 
given her back her nose!” 


EDWARD SPENCER. 














A TRYING JOURNEY. 





OWARDS the close of the war, the necessities of our wounded 
and convalescent soldiers in the hospitals were pressing — no 
linen to dress the wounds, very little medicine, no quinine, and almost 
without clothing. We understood that a couple of patriotic and kind 
ladies, feeling deeply for their sufferings, had determined to make an 
effort to relieve these wants. An engagement was made with the 
Federal authorities in the city to allow the purchase in New Orleans 
of medicines and all requisite articles for the hospitals, upon deposit- 
ing the amount of articles purchased in cotton. This agreement was 
ratified by both parties, Federal and Confederate officers, the cotton 
to be deposited at Baton Rouge or any other port of delivery. The 
benevolent ladies at once entered on their work of mercy. The 
hospital at Camp More was the first to enjoy the relieving influences 
of this arrangement ; one purchase had been made, and one deposit 
of cotton. The danger and hazard of bringing down cotton were very 
great. Confederate scouts were constantly on the lookout to inter- 
cept its passage, to seize and burn it, or confiscate it. To senda 
wagon down with a teamster was almost to insure its loss, and the 
expense of a separate conveyance for the ladies to accompany the 
cotton was enormous. To insure its safety, and to be ready to answer 
all questions, the ladies concluded to mount the cotton bales and 
take their chances with it. A number of letters from the most res- 
pectable sources, signed by Confederate officers, had been forwarded 
to them. We were much surprised one morning to see a couple of 
ladies coming through the grounds to the house, one of whom we had 
thought was in New Orleans, the other on the coast, and were still 
more surprised when they imparted their project. They had brought 
up a valuable invoice of goods, most of which had been disposed of, 
intending with the proceeds to purchase a load of cotton, and get 
teams and teamsters to take it down. 

The perplexities attending the conveyance of the cotton were in- 
numerable. The planters were afraid to trust their teams and 
wagons ; the roads were in a wretched condition from heavy rains 
and constant travelling. At last a wagon was engaged, after a delay 
of several weeks, and six of the leanest and most forlorn-looking oxen 
the Confederacy ever furnished. Short commons did not agree any 
better with cattle than men. But what was to be done? There were 
few but Pharaoh’s lean kine in the country, and go the cotton must. 
It needed all the courage and humanity which influenced these ladies 
to undertake so hazardous and unprecedented a journey. Time 
pressed, and so did the pecuniary affairs of many of the Confederate 
families, our own in the number. A visit to New Orleans was im- 
perative. The family had assembled in the familiar dining-room, 
and the matter was under discussion, when Madame M. and Miss S. 
observed, “Go with us, Mrs. F.; we shall make a very merry party 
on the top of the bales.” 
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So I became a traveller on the top of a load of cotton. The route 
was by railroad as far as Brookhaven, a short day’s travel from 
Summit passage. Here we stayed for three days, waiting the arrival 
of the teams, which reached us on the third day; but a very heavy 
rain detained us still a day longer. On the following morning the 
rain ceased, the clouds cleared away, leaving a deep blue sky, and 
the sun shone out with a brilliancy it knows nowhere but in Southern 
latitudes, making every leaf and spray sparkle like a jewel-case, and 
even the puddles came in for a share of the brilliancy. The sweet 
influences of a balmy summer morning, the pure morning air, the 
kindly actions and kinder wishes for our success, were like the stirrup 
cup of olden times offered by the host to his departing guest. And 
so we commenced our journey. 

From our elevated position an extended view presented itself, as 
we leisurely continued our journey, when weary closing our eyes and 
lolling unceremoniously on the platform. The slow, steady pace of 
the animals communicated neither jar nor jolt to the heavily laden 
wagon as we pursued our monotonous journey through the woods, till 
our listless apathy was disturbed by increasingly bad roads ; and then 
ruts and mud-holes that seemed fathomless to us in our elevated 
position, made the least ponderous of the party, whose weight did not 
secure them in their place, take firm hold of the cotton to prevent a 
summerset that might, if taken, equal that of a rope-dancer, without 
the benefit of the footlights or the éclat of an admiring audience. 
Towards the close of the third day’s travel the success of the expedi- 
tion became rather doubtful. The holes were deeper, the hills were 
steeper, the streams were higher and broader, and the miserable 
cattle stood still so often, doubtless to ponder the matter, the bales 
were off and on so frequently, that it became a self-evident fact that 
unless other cattle could be procured to help ours out of the slough 
of despond in which they stuck fast, knee-deep, we must pass the 
night on the road. We had all alighted; one lady kept guard on the 
roadside over the valises and other articles, the driver stood despond- 
ingly on the other side of the road, watching any move which the oxen 
might make to free themselves, and a portion of the cotton lay in the 
mud ; I, preferring my unenviable eminence, remained seated on the 
residue, while two of the ladies set out on a voyage of discovery. 

It was one of those days when the sun does not abate his heat till 
late in the afternoon, when the ladies set out on their expedition. 
We were on our way to Baton Rouge, and by a road quite unknown 
tous. The affair was becoming quite a little romance. The ladies 
had proceeded but a short distance when they were met by two horse- 
men, who gave them all necessary information where we should find 
shelter for the night and entertainment for man and beast, and then 
went to work with the teamster to disinter the cattle and hoist the 
bales into the wagon, after having moved it or rather dug it out of a 
quagmire. We were then very courteously hoisted by the aid of steps 
to our elevated position, for we could not be handed in in the cus- 
tomary way. With many thanks and kind adieux we went on our 
way, and if not rejoicing—for the increasing perplexities of the 
undertaking kept us from a too free indulgence of merriment —at 
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least in better spirits and more hopeful. Very thankful were we when 
we reached, at the close of the day, the planter’s house to which we 
had been directed. Although strangers, a warm welcome awaited us. 
Wherever we stopped on our route, or whoever we met, when made 
acquainted with the object of the undertaking, wished us God speed. 
A good supper and bed, to which was added an early breakfast, so 
refreshed the party that we mounted with an unusual alacrity, and 
could we have deluded ourselves with the thought that we were on a 
camel's back in the desert, the hardships might have been taken as a 
matter of course and a little of the mortification spared us. We found 
on our fifth day’s journey that Baton Rouge was closed and guarded 
from entrance, and our course must be directed to Natchez. When 
we left the planter’s house he had hired us two stout fresh oxen, and 
with this additional strength the hills were mounted and the miry 
places passed with little difficulty. The road becoming much better, 
the fresh oxen were sent back, as the planter was unwilling to trust 
them far on a road open to the Federals, and so we were again left 
to our lean kine. Many a misgiving and fear harassed us, as we 
watched the tired and worn-out animals on which we had to rely. 
After the first day’s journey, the driver, a most obliging old fellow, 
had cut saplings which he fastened to the cotton, making a covering 
for our defenceless heads, over which shawls and a very thickly 
wadded talma were flung, and we luxuriated in a ceiling and side 
draperies. When we stopped for water, or any of the Confederate 
soldiers rode up to question us, the young girl of the party took shelter 
behind the curtains, while the lady spokesman showed the letters and 
transacted business generally. As I was only a passenger, I took 
note of passing events. 

The day was closing, the clouds were gathering fast ; we had yet 
some miles to go to reach our stopping-place for the night, when a 
large house loomed in sight. It appeared invitingly to offer shelter 
for the night. A halt was made, and the driver was sent with a very 
polite message from the ladies, to which a most uncourteous answer 
was sent, “Couldn’t stop there ; couldn’t accommodate us.” What 
was to be done? So our pretty young friend undertook to mollify 
them, but it was all in vain ; they would listen to no entreaties. The 
rain was pouring in torrents. We were told that three miles farther 
we would find accommodation. Doubtless the sight of the cotton 
frightened them. Again we were on the move, and so was the rain, 
which poured in a perfect deluge. Those weary three miles, how 
endless they seemed through the lonely dense woods, the vivid 
lightning flashing across our path the only light we saw! _The 
thunder rolling and rumbling through the sky was made still more 
frightful by the occasional crashing fall of some forest-tree. Oh, those 
weary three miles through the woods! how long they seemed, and how 
often we feared by the oxen’s slow progress and frequent halts that we 
should be left all night in the rain. We had huddled ourselves up in 
the smallest space possible, and never did I feel smaller than under 
the shelter of my invaluable thickly-wadded talma, when a light, 
flickering and disappearing through the dense darkness like a will-o’- 
wisp, cheered us with the hope of rest and a guide, food and a fire. 
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We were not disappointed. As we came up, the bright light from the 
pine-torches borne by negroes, who had heard us coming and came 
out to meet us, was as agreeable a sensation as we had experienced 
for some time. The good old driver stationed himself at the side of 
the wagon, chairs were put for us, and as we scrambled down he 
caught us in his arms, carried us over what seemed a river, for it was 
ankle-deep, and landed us on the porch of a large house. Like naiads 
just escaped from their element, we made our entrée into a large, high- 
ceiled, gloomy-looking room, illuminated by a dull, rather smoky fire, 
casting from the occasional flashes sombre shadows on the half-lighted 
walls. A tall, respectable-looking woman met us as we entered. She 
did not greet us, and never a word did she say. Summer though it 
was, the fire was pleasant, but resisted all our efforts at coaxing it 
into a lively blaze. The water ran in streams from our garments as 
we divested ourselves of them. Our hostess took a very leisurely 
survey of us, but it never moved her to express a regret for our forlorn 
condition. I presume she did not feel any. Doubtless the load of 
cotton had cooled some of our receptions. We were offered no 
supper ; our provision-basket still held some biscuit, and a cup of 
strong coffee made by our lady spokesman, Madam H., revived us. 
We then retired for the night, and I am very positive when I saw the 
downy surface inviting repose I was thankful that no more little 
insidious waterspouts could encroach upon my personal premises. 
I sunk no ways loath into the feathery bed, and one of the young 
ladies, less credulous than ourselves, had ensconced herself in the 
middle of the floor and made a chevaux-de-frise of chairs to keep her 
garments from the floor. Sleep was settling on our eyelids when a 
sudden bounce out of bed and a scream of “Oh, dear!” from my 
companion roused me. An ugly, crawling sensation over my skin by 
this time had partly revealed the secret. A light was struck, and 
then such a sight presented itself: the beds, sheets, walls, floors were 
alive, a marching army. The rest of the night was passed in alter- 
nate watches. When morning came and we issued from our dormitory, 
we looked like small-pox patients. 

As we again mounted our perch, it was with a most thankful feeling 
and a degree of hopefulness, as this was our last day’s travel towards 
Natchez, as we had been compelled to abandon the idea of going to 
Baton Rouge, as at first intended. We had been stopped and ques- 
tioned repeatedly on our route respecting the cotton; the letters 
authorising the purchase and sale of it for the hospitals, signed by 
both parties to the contract, were always satisfactory. We had been 
detained at Brookhaven much beyond the expected time. One of 
the purchasers of the cotton had remained at Natchez, and, alarmed 
at our stay, came out in search of us and met us some miles from the 
city. It was late in the afternoon when we met the carriage. We 
alighted, took seats in the carriage, and were soon at a friend’s house, 
where we passed the night. We were informed that but one of the 
party would be permitted to enter the city, and that we should be 
compelled to go to Rodney, a two days’ distance farther up the river, 
and take boat there for New Orleans. Two days’ luxuriant ease at 
our friend’s quite restored us. Sitting at the dinner-table one day, 
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our attention was attracted by the appearance of the fire-place and 
the door leading into the garden. Turning to the lady, I inquired 
whether the house had caught fire. “My dear Madam,” she said, 
“it did not catch fire; it was set on fire designedly. The night of 
that occurrence is indelibly impressed on my mind. Natchez had 
been occupied for some time by the Federals. I had been unwell all 
day, and myself and husband were up late, when we heard a loud 
knocking at the front door. Our house stands so far back from the 
road that I felt a terrible certainty it was no friendly knock. The 
knocking continued louder, and a fierce demand was made for 
entrance. My husband asked what they wanted at so late an hour. 
Curses and threats were the only answer, and he was told if he did 
not open the door they would knock it down. Resistance was useless ; 
we had no firearms, my husband and my eldest son of thirteen the 
only males in the house. The door was opened, and there rushed in 
six men with crape on their faces intent on plunder and violence. 
Their first demand was for our money, which Mr. Raleigh positively 
refused to give them. They beat him about the head and shoulders, 
put a noose around his neck, dragged him to the front porch, and 
swore they would hang him if he did not give it to them, for have the 
money they would. Words are feeble to convey the horrors of that 
night: to see my beloved husband in their rude hands, a rope around 
his neck, to hear the oaths and curses, and to see the blows showered 
on his defenceless head, made me almost frantic. He still refused to 
yield to their demands, when I unlocked the desk and gave them all 
we had in the house for the support of the family, and we had four 
children. They then asked for our watches and jewelry ; they knew, 
they said, we had both. The day before we had deposited them with 
a friend in Natchez. To intimidate us still more, they set fire to the 
house and coolly watched the flames. I implored them to put out 
the fire, and told them to search every place in the house, but that I 
had spoken the truth. They searched every closet, wardrobe and 
drawer in the house, and finally convinced there was none, put out 
the fire and left us — my husband bruised, beaten and robbed, and I 
so alarmed and ill that my babe was born next night. All our 
available money was gone. ‘The authorities would not permit the 
Confederates to purchase food in Natchez. The supplies around us 
seven miles from the city were nearly exhausted. For months my 
starving children never touched meat, and we came very near being 
starved to death.” 

But to return to our undertaking. We were now to find some mode 
of reaching New Orleans. It was finally decided to hire a conveyance 
to Rodney; Mr. R., our kind host, had volunteered to accompany us. 
The disappointments and inconvenience were very considerable, as at 
the time there was great difficulty in procuring conveyances, and the 
charges were very heavy. We left our kind hostess early in the 
morning, with two days’ travel before us. The change, however, from 
the late wearisome mode to that of a roomy carriage and two stout 
mules, was quite exhilarating. A pleasant day’s ride was terminated 
by a friendly welcome from a friend of one of the party. We were 
most luxuriously entertained. The house and grounds were models 
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of taste and refinement. The library particularly attracted my atten- 
tion by the appropriateness of the furniture ; the large collection of 
books was choice, both of modern and ancient authors. Many of the 
volumes were English-bound, and were very beautiful. .The next 
morning we were again ¢# route for our destination. We had met no 
interruptions during the day and feared no difficulties. At the close 
of the day, when within half a mile of Rodney, we were met by a gentle- 
man who inquired where we were going, and being told our destination, 
observed, “If you enter Rodney, now occupied by the Federal forces, 
they will confiscate your carriage, mules and everything else they 
fancy.” That was not to be thought of for a moment. We advised 
Mr. R. should return immediately, while we stepped out loaded with 
our valises, parcelled the packages among us, tucked up our dresses 
to avoid the dust, and trudged through the roads on a Sunday 
morning, the observed of all observers. When on the outskirts we 
met two negro sentinels, guns on shoulder, shuffling back and forth 
on guard. We were stopped, interrogated, then permitted to pursue 
our agreeable walk. One of them took a valise and preceded us to 
the hotel, which we found occupied by the Yankee generals. We 
were detained a couple of days, and were each morning gratified by 
the manceuvres of a negro regiment immediately before the hotel 
windows. 

It was on our passage to -New Orleans that we learned of the sur- 
render of Lee ; there were few sadder parties than our own entered 
the city. The reader will naturally ask, “ What became of the cotton, 
the payment for which was to pay for the goods purchased in New 
Orleans?” ‘The place of delivery had been changed from Baton 
Rouge to Natchez from necessity, but the officers at Natchez were 
fully acquainted with the whole transaction. An unfortunate C was 
on one bale, and they confiscated the whole and put the proceeds in 
their pockets. The case was tried in New Orleans, a verdict given 
in the ladies’ favor, and that is all they will probably ever hear of it. 
The proceeds are in the pockets of the Yankees ; and one might as 
well expect the Maelstrom to disgorge its prey as this just debt to be 
paid, which left the ladies involved to a large amount, which they 
had no means of liquidating. 


* * * 




















REVIEWS. 


The Marble Prophecy. By J. G. Holland. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. 1872. 


HEN a writer gives to the world a serious and carefully- 
wrought poem, he tacitly assures us of three things: First, 
that he has something to impart to us, not only well worthy of our 
consideration, but which will, in no small degree, excite emotion in 
us ; Second, that he believes either the ideas which he has to impart, 
or the mode of their presentation, to be novel and original ; Third, 
that these ideas are of that elevated and elevating nature, that they 
find their proper utterance in the form of verse — to which of course 
is attached the necessary corollary, that he considers himself qualified 
to utter them in that form. If these assurances be borne out by the 
result, we can not deny the aspirant the rank of poet, however much 
we may object to his views or his manner of presenting them. If, 
however, the poem has an ethical as well as an artistic basis —if it 
professes to teach a lesson as well as excite emotion, we have also to 
decide whether the lesson so taught be worthy our acceptance, and 
whether the teacher occupies a position that justifies him in assuming 
to guide, counsel, and reprove. 

This poem, though not large in bulk, certainly makes these as- 
sumptions, and we open it in a spirit prepared to be moved, elevated, 
and taught. We are first introduced to St. Peter’s on a festival day, 
and enter behind the Pope’s Guard, whose march is well described in 
two or three stately lines, into the great basilica, the wonder of the 
world. The first object that powerfully impresses our poet, is, not 
the feeling of reverence that the place and its associations should 
inspire, nor sympathy with the feelings of the worshippers who kiss 
the foot of St. Peter’s statue; but an idea that there is something 
ludicrous in its being a toe that they kiss, and that it has been worn 
away to a stump. 

“St. Peter’s toe (the stump of it) was cold 
An hour ago, but waxes warm apace 


With rub of handkerchiefs and dainty touch 
Of lips and foreheads.” 


The poet himself would not kiss the well-worn foot, it is very evident ; 
he is far above any such rude symbol of humility as that. 

The next thing that attracts his attention is the choir, at which also 
he expresses a veiled disgust ; and then remembering that “ Papa” 
will be borne in on the shoulders of men, whereas “ The Master rode 
an ass,” he thinks he had better go. To some classes of minds, 
all things beyond a certain narrow circle are contemptible: the hu- 
mility of the poor contadino kissing the worn foot, or the pride of the 
Pope borne on the shoulders of men, are equally grounds for shallow 
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sneers, as trite as they are shallow; and had the Pope appeared 
riding upon an ass, doubtless he would have had some choice gibes 
at the length of the animal’s ears, or the switching of his tail. We 
see only what we bring eyes to see ; and this is the scope of his vision. 
He does not like, he tells us, moreover, to kneel, being solicitous 
about the knees of his trousers. Yes ; he was quite right to go. 

Yet he pauses for a moment to tell us the occasion of the festivity :— 


“What is the feast? Let’s see: Ah! I recall: 
St. Peter’s chair was brought from Antioch 
So many years ago ;—the worse for wear 
No doubt, and never quite luxurious, 
But valued as a piece of furniture 
By Rome above all price ; and so they give 
High honor to the anniversary. 
Tis well: in Rome they make account of chairs.” 


To appreciate the loftiness of this passage, it requires to be read 
slowly, thoughtfully, and at least three times over. The poet stands 
upon so high a pinnacle, that Pope, cardinals, the clergy in general 
and the throng of worshippers, are but as ants swarming far below 
him, around an ant-hill somewhat above the average size, and much 
excited about a bit of stick. Contempt—no, he does not express 
that: who would express a contempt for ants? But their swarmings 
may not interest us; especially when we have a pair of new trousers 
to care for. Let us, however, express our mental altitude :— 


“Tis well: in Rome they make account of chairs ”"— 


our soul soars to higher regions, undescried by these poor Romans. 

To these regions we are now to be led. The poet steps out and 
communes with the Sun. Here he feels that his thought reaches a 
worthy level ; and certainly the man who finds St. Peter’s beneath 
him, and talks face to face with the Orb of Day, should say something 
worth listening to. Let us hear him. 


“———T thank thee, Sun, thou hast 
A smile like God, that reaches to the heart 
Direct and sweet, without the ministries 
Of scene and ceremonial! Thy rays 
Fall not in benediction at the ends 
Of two pale fingers ; but thy warmth and light 
Wrap well the cold dark world. I need no prism 
To teach my soul that thou art beautiful : 
It would divide thee and confuse my sight. 
Shine freely, Sun! No mighty saether church 
Stands mediator between thee and me!” 


Now these brave words might perhaps, at the first reading, strike us 
as almost sublime, had we not a painful consciousness of having heard 
the same thought about a thousand times before, and having failed 
to see the force of it the thousandth time as much as the first. 
Suppose “a mediator” were an advantage — suppose the “prism” 
leads us into realms of knowledge otherwise impenetrably shut to 
us — why should we exult at being without them? In fact, but for 
the “mother-church ” of astronomers, what would the poet know of 
the Sun? But for their “prisms,” what would he know of its stupen- 
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dous energies and influences? Yet he speaks of being without a 
“mediator.” But for the mediation of the atmosphere, he would have 
been parched to a cinder in its meridian blaze, or frozen before his 
first night had passed. But for the mediation of that most complex 
instrument, the eye, he would never know there was a Sun at all; 
and but for the mediation of that still more complex instrument, the 
brain with its nerves, the knowledge could never have reached his 
mind even to stimulate him to the thousand-and-first repetition of this 
wonderful bit of wisdom. Why, in fact, his only knowledge of the 
Sun is through a long line of mediation, and well for him that it is so. 

But, he might answer, a simile is a simile ; you must not expect it 
to run on four legs. Nor do we ; but this does not even limp on one. 
Had he used it to illustrate precisely the reverse proposition, then 
indeed it might have done some service ; but surely we are not alone 
in thinking that the thing compared should have at least one point of 
resemblance to that which it is compared with. 

It is disappointing. When we had the poet in direct communion 
with the Sun, we hoped to find something better than this. However, 
it is the best he has to offer, and apparently exhausts the subject, as 
after a fling at “sacerdotal hucksters,” he turns to talk to a beggar. 
As this passage, after reflection, seems to us to be intended to be 
both sarcastic and witty, we will quote nearly all of it, for our readers 
to judge. Perhaps we are mistaken. 


“Take double alms, and give me chance to read 
The number on your breast. So: ‘seventy-seven’! 
*Tis a good number, man, and quite at home 
About the temple. Well, you have hard fare, 

But many brothers and no end of shows! 
Think it not ill that they will spend to-day 
Touching this chair, enough of time and gold 


[Time ” here seems put in for the measure’s sake only, as we have 
never heard that the Roman poor suffered from want of that. ] 


To gorge the poor of Rome. The men who hold 
The church in charge—who are, indeed, the church— 
Have little time to give to starving men, 

Be thankful for your label! Only one 

Can be the beggar ‘ Number seventy-seven’! 
They are distinguished persons: so are you! 
You must be patient, though it seems, I grant, 
A trifle odd that when a miracle 

Is wrought before you, it will never take 

A useful turn, as in the olden time, 

And give you loaves and fishes, or increase 
Your little dinners!” 


Serious this can hardly be, for the humblest beggar in Rome could 
have effectually answered it. It must be a little jocular talk, which 
the beggar, who had just received two pauls or daiocchi instead of one 
(“double alms”), would no doubt listen to, all grin and good-humor. 
We, however, have not received the two pauls. 

More sarcasm, as the crowd comes pouring to the church :— 

“And so this morning, learning of the chair 
And the Pope’s coming, they are here to see 
(The men in swallow-tails, their wives in black), 
The grandest spectacle of all the week, 
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Make way, ye men of poverty and dirt 

Who fringe the outer lines! Make open wa 
And let them pass! This is the House of God, 
And swallow-tails are of fine moment here!” 


That bitter gibe, that “in Rome they make account of chairs,” was 
so very good, that he can not resist the temptation to re-word it :— 
“swallow-tails are of fine moment here.” With the implication, as 
before, that coats, and those who regard them, are less than nothing 
to the contemplation of the poet ; though to show that he is not alto- 
gether dissevered from his fellow-men by this surpassing altitude, he 
admits a human solicitude in the matter of trousers. So that in point 
of fact we have gone round in a circle, and are where we were before. 
It is time to take a new departure. 

This time we are off in earnest. Disgusted with St. Peter’s and 
with the coats of the congregation, having exhausted his meditations 
upon the Sun, and had his little joke with ragged Beppo, the poet 
betakes him to the Vatican to muse upon the Laocoon. [By the way, 
he prefers to accent it Ladco6n, but this is not of much consequence. ] 
And now we begin indeed :— 

“ Laocoén! thou great embodiment 
Of human life and human history! 
Thou record of the past, thou prophecy 
Of the sad future, thou majestic voice 
Pealing along the ages from old time! 
Thou wail of agonised humanity ! 
There lives no thought in marble like to thee ! 

ss - For thou art 

A voice from out the world’s experience, 
Speaking from all the generations past 
To all the generations yet to come, 
Of the long struggle, the sublime despair, 
The wild and weary agony of man!” 


This then is “the marble prophecy,” impersonating — 


“— Adam and his offspring, in the toils 
Of the twin serpents, Sin and Suffering,” 
or in other words that men have always been bad and miserable, and 
—this is the prophecy—will continue to be so. Doubtless old 
Agesander of Rhodes and his compeers would have stared had they 
been told that this was what their work meant; but of course it is 
lawful to the poet to find any sermon he can in a stone, and sculptured 
stones are not necessarily an exception. The old priest of Apollo 
and his two sons, struggling with the serpents, the theme on which 
artists have disputed and German critics written volumes, simply 
means that men have been bad and miserable in the past, and will be 
in the future. Probably a sound doctrine —a little gloomy, perhaps 
— but is it quite new? 
New for Rhodians, the poet may answer, who further tells us how — 
“—_ they sat -— 
The immortal three—and pondered long and well 
What one great work should speak the truth for them — 
What one great work should rise and testify 
That they had found the topmost fact of life, 
Above the reach of all philosophies 
And all religions — every scheme of man 
To placate or dethrone,” 
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The fact that men are bad and wretched, and bid fair to continue 
so, we should hardly term “the topmost fact of life,” rather inclining 
to place it near the bottom ; but we will not carp at phrases. But is 
this fact quite “‘ above the reach of all philosophies and all religions”? 
Has the poet ever met with a philosophy in which it was not acknow- 
ledged, or a religion that was not founded upon some plan or theory 
for its redress? 
This fact they found 

And moulded into form. The silly priest 

Whose desecrations of the altar stirred 

The vengeance of his God, and summoned forth 

The wreathed gorgons of the slimy deep 

To crush him and his children, was the word 

By which they spoke.” 


There are several points here that strike us as novel. The poet’s 
reading of Virgil may be more penetrating than ours, and may dis- 
cover things in the text not visible to ordinary mortals, but we had 
always been under the impression that Laoco6n, so far from being a 
“silly priest,” was precisely the one wise man in the whole infatuated 
crowd ; the man who gave his opinion that the wooden horse was full 
of Greeks (as it was), the man had whose counsel, says A=neas, been 
followed, Troy would never have fallen. Nor do we understand the 
“desecrations of the altar.” What desecrations? and what altar? 
The punishment of Laocoén came from Pallas (not “his God” by any 
means), who was enraged at her fine plot being seen through and 
almost defeated by a mere mortal. Again, “wreathed gorgons” as 
applied to snakes, gives us pause. Does he mean “pythons,” or 
what? What can be his idea of a gorgon? Here is certainly novelty 
and originality in abundance, if one could only understand it. 

However, it is not of much consequence. ‘This group — the priest 
and his two sons, struggling with the serpents, was the word by which 
they spoke to their own and all coming ages, the grand truth that 
mankind was bad and miserable, and would always be so. But their 
own age did not understand the parable, our poet tells us. “They 
spoke their word and then they died”—at least they are not now 
living — and Imperial Rome looked at the Laocoén and did not 
understand it—thought it a very fine group of statuary, no more. 
Not understanding it, Imperial Rome fell, and made way for Christian 
Rome. Christian Rome waxed fat and proud, became a 


«“—. persecutor of the free 
Who would not bear ber yoke,” 


received offerings, imposed penances, claimed infallibility, sold indul- 
gences, but never understood the Laocodn. So—after all this, says 
our author, tracking the finger of Destiny — the dark ages fell upon 
her. The life of all the earth was quenched — 


“In cold monastic glooms and forms as cold ”— 


and the old gods began to “listen in their sleep, and dream of resur- 
rection.” The Renaissance comes in, in the fulness of time, old 
statues are exhumed and set up for the world to wonder at, and again 
the Sphinx Destiny propounds to the world, with the usual penalties 
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for failure, her riddle, the Laocodn. Wo, wo, they could not read it! 
Neither Julius nor Leo, nor Buonarotti nor Raphael, nor Ariosto nor 
Tasso, could divine the enigma. The doom fell :— 


“- Rome has failed .... 
And there is neither help nor hope in her.” 


Rome only? The whole world has failed. Even Germany, the ex- 
pounder of dark things, the solver of mysteries, the official interpreter 
of ideas, is no better off than the rest of us, and your Lessing, your 
Winckelman or your Goethe sees nothing in the Laoco6n but simply 
the finest group of statuary in the world, perfect in design and execu- 
tion, representing in one moment and in one harmonious mass, three 
different phases of a contest: one combatant overcome, one in fierce 
and doubtful struggle, and one just escaping. Will Germany fall too? 
Were the two Napoleons called up in turn by the inexorable School- 
mistress, asked if they could read the riddle, and failing, sent to 
Waterloo and to Sédan? Do Kaiser William and Prince Bismarck, 
tossing on uneasy pillows, see a hand that writes on the wall 
“Laocoén!” and tremble, knowing not the interpretation thereof? 
Let them be comforted. A Daniel has appeared. From the utter- 
most regions of the West an CEdipus has come, whose name is Zimothy 
— that is, “ honoring the gods,”— and Zitcomb — whereof the meaning 
is unknown to us, and reads at last the riddle of the Sphinx. The 
Laoco6n means :— “ Men have always been bad and miserable and 
are likely to continue so.” 

The world stands astonied and petrified, each man asking his 
neighbor with bated breath, “Is it indeed so?” and the great Hiero- 
phant, divining these thoughts, inquires: “Is the old problem solved?” 
and answers “ Ay!” 

Ay, amazed and bewildered readers, this is the message the poet 
had to deliver ; this is the inspired utterance of a soul that, pinnacled 
in lofty contemplations, sneers at Christian Rome with its worshippers, 
as caring for “chairs” and “swallow-tails,” and though it can play 
off its wit upon a beggar, finds its only fit communings with the sun, 
or the marbles of the Vatican. Is it not worth our rapt attention, and 
the pomp of verse, not to mention the mere earthly adjuncts of crimson 
and gold? Is there any flippant critic who will dare to say that Zhe 
Marble Prophecy is not true, so far as it is an assertion ; absurd, so 
far as it is a theory; and stale and shallow so far as it is a sneer? 
That so far as it is a poem, it seems to emanate from a mind utterly 
unconscious of what poetry is ; and that it is neither more nor less 
than a piece of wordy rigmarole? There are minds, we fear, upon 
which it will make precisely this impression. 

W. H. B. 





Hermann Agha, An Eastern Narrative. By W. Gifford Palgrave. 
New York: Holt & Williams. 


WE have here a singularly graphic and fascinating story of Eastern 
life and adventure, from the pen of the accomplished explorer of Cen- 
tral Arabia ; and the difference between the work of one familiar with 
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the people and scenes he describes, and thoroughly understanding the 
Oriental mind, and the vapid second-hand work of those who usually 
attempt these themes, on the strength of a flying trip to Cairo and 
Constantinople and the possession of a copy of Lane’s Arabian 
Nights, may be felt even by those who, like the present reviewer, 
have no personal acquaintance with the Orient. 

The author, in addition to his purely Eastern characters, has set 
himself a difficult problem in the person of his hero, a young Saxon 
from Transylvania, carried off, when a boy, by the Turks, and now a 
Mohammedan proselyte, in whom he has endeavored to represent the 
result of the fusion of Asiatic and European modes of thought. 

We shall not attempt to give any sketch of the narrative, which is 
both attractive and novel, especially in its delineation of Arab char- 
acter. The love of Hermann and Zahra, and the passionate devotion 
of the hero’s adopted brother Moharib and his kinsmen of the Benoo 
Riah, are as strange to Western minds as they are striking. 

Mr. Palgrave is very happy in his descriptions, from which we 
select the following striking night-scene in the desert :— 


“ More than ever did the caution now manifested by my companions, who were 
better versed than myself in adventures of the kind, impress me with a sense, not 
precisely of the danger, but of the seriousnes of the undertaking. Two of the 
Benoo-Riah, Harith and Modarrib, whom the tacit consent of the rest designated 
for that duty, took the advance as scouts, riding far out ahead into the darkness, 
sometimes on the right, sometimes on the left ; in order that timely notice might 
be given to the rest of us, should any chance meeting or suspicious obstacle occur 
on the way. A third, Ja’ad es-Sabasib himself, acted, as beseemed his name, for 
guide ; he rode immediately in front of our main body. The rest of us held close 
together, at a brisk walking pace, from which we seldom allowed our beasts to 
vary ; indeed the horses themselves, trained to the work, seemed to comprehend 
the necessity of cautiousness, and stepped on warily and noiselessly. 

“ Every man in the band was dressed alike ; though I retained, I had carefully 
concealed my pistols ; the litham disguised my foreign features, and to any super- 
ficial observer, especially at night, I was merely a Bedouin of the tribe, with my 
sword at my side, and my lance couched, Benoo-Riah fashion, alongside of my 
horse’s right ear. Not a single word was uttered by any one of the band, as, follow- 
ing Ja’ad’s guidance, who knew every inch of the ground, to my eyes utterly un- 
meaning and undistinguishable, we glided over the dry plain; at another time I 
might, perhaps, have been inclined to ask questions, but now the nearness of ex- 
vectation left no room for speech. Besides, I had been long enough among the 
men of the desert to have learnt from them their habit of invariable silence when 
journeying by night. Talkative at other times, they then become absolutely mute, 
Nor is this silence of theirs merely a precaution due to the insecurity of the road, 
which renders it unadvisable for the wayfarer to give any superfluous token of his 
presence ; it is quite as much the result of a powerful, though it may well be most 
often an unconscious, sympathy with the silence of nature around. 

“ Silent overhead, the bright stars, moving on, moving upwards from the east, 
constellation after constellation, the Twins and the Pleiads, Aldeboran and Orion, 
the Spread and the Perching Eagle, the Balance, the once-worshipped Dog-Star 
and beautiful Canopus. I look at them till they waver before my fixed gaze, and 
looking, calculate by their position how many hours of our long night-march have 
already gone by, and how many yet remain before daybreak ; till the spaces between 
them show preternaturally dark, and on the horizon below a false eye-begotten 
shimmer gives a delusive semblance of dawn, then vanishes. 

‘Silent ; not the silence of voices alone, but the silence of meaning change, dead 
midnight ; the Wolf’s Tail [zodiacal light] has not yet shot up its first slant har- 
binger of day in the east; the quiet progress of the black spangled heavens is 
monotonous as mechanism; no life is there. Silence; above, around, no sound, 
no speech; the very cry of a jackal, the howl of a wolf, would come friendly to 
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the ear, but none is heard ; as though all life had disappeared for ever from the 
face of the land. Silent everywhere. A dark line stretches thwart before us ; you 
might take it for a ledge, a trench, a precipice, what you will; it is none of these ; 
it is only a broad streak of brown-withered herb, drawn across the faintly gleaming 
flat. Far off on the dim right rises something like a black giant wall. It is not 
that ; it is a thick-planted grove of palms; silent they also, and motionless in the 
night. On the left glimmers a range of white ghost-like shapes ; they are the rapid 
slopes of sand-hills shelving off into the plain ; no life is there. 

“Some men are silenced by entering a place of worship, a grave-yard, a large 
and lonely hall, a deep forest ; and in each and all of these there is what brings 
silence, though from different motives, varying in the influence they exert over the 
mind. But that man must be strangely destitute of the sympathies which link the 
microcosm of our individual existence with the macrocosm around us, who can find 
heart for a word more than needful, were it only a passing word, in the desert at 
night. 

“ Silent we go on; the eyes and thoughts of the Bedouins are fixed, now on the 
tracks, for there are many, barely distinguishable to a few yards before them through 
the gloom ; now on the pebble-strewn surface beneath their horses’ hoofs ; at times 
on some bright particular star near the horizon; while occasionally they turn an 
uneasy glance to right or left, as though half anticipating some unfriendly figure 
about to start out of the gloom. Moharib rode generally alongside of Ja’ad, with 
whom he exchanged, but not often, signs or low whispers ; Aman kept close to me, 
I who had long before made a separate astral calculation for each successive night 
of the year (a useful amusement in my frequent journeys), and for whom almost 
every star has a tale to tell of so many hours elapsed since sunset, so many re- 
maining to the dawn, continue gazing on the vault above, also thinking. Our 
horses’ pace never varies; no new object breaks the monotonous gloom of our 
narrow horizon; the night seems as though it had no end; we all grow drowsy, 
and go on as if in an evil dream. 

“Aman draws forth from the loose breast-folds of his dress a small clay pipe ; 
the elegant workmanship of the bowl and the blue ornaments of its rim declare it 
to be of Mosool manufacture. Aided more by feeling than by sight, he proceeds 
deliberately to fill it from a large tobacco pouch, made of cloth, once gaily embroid- 
ered, now sadly stained and tarnished ; carefully arranging the yellow Irak tobacco 
(the only quality obtainable south of Bagdad, and of which we had laid in the ne- 
cessary store at Showey’rat), with the coarse broken stalks undermost, and the fine 
dust-like leaf particles for a covering above. Next, with a single blow on the flint 
he strikes a light, lays it delicately on the top, replaces the wire-work cupola over 
the pipe’s mouth, and smokes like a man who intends to make the most of his en- 
joyment, and who economises his pleasure that it may last the longer. 

“He is not long alone in this proceeding ; for whether seeking a remedy against 
sleepiness, or ennui, or perhaps both, Musa’ab quickens his pace a little, and bring- 
ing his horse alongside of Aman’s, asks for a light in his turn. But his pipe is not 
all for himself, Howeyrith claiming a share in it ; while the negro Shebeeb considers 
his complexion sufficient warrant for taking a pull in company with Aman. I my- 
self, though a minute before absent, or nearly so, from everything around in thought, 
am aroused from my-reverie by the pleasant smell of the smoke, and ask also for a 
light, which Aman gives me. All the others, Ja’ad and Moharib alone excepted, 
follow the example. 

“The night-air freshens, it blows from the east. Looking round somewhat 
backward on our left we see a faint yellow gauze of light, a spear-shaped ray ; it is 
the zodiacal harbinger of the sun. It widens, it deepens,—for brighten that dull 
ray does not, and the hope it permits of a nearer halt arouses us one and all from 
our still recurring torpor. The air grows cooler yet: the kaffeeyehs are rearranged 
around each chin; and the mantles, some black, some striped, some dusky red, are 
wrapped closer to every form. 

“Suddenly, almost startling in that suddenness, the morning-star flashes up, 
exactly in the central base of the dim eastern pyramid of nebulous outline. Sa’ad, 
Doheym, Musa’ab, myself, all of us instinctively look first at the pure silver drop 
glistening over the dark desert-marge, and then at Ja’ad, as though entreating him 
to notice it also and to take the hint it gives; he rides on and makes no sign. Yet 
half an hour more of march, during which time the planet of my love has risen 
higher and higher, with a rapidity seemingly disproportionate to the other stars ; 
and through the doubtful twilight I see Harith and Modarrib, our night-long riders, 
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nearing and falling in with the rest of our party; they know we have not much 

farther to go. Before us a low range of sand-heaps, already tinged above with 

something of a reddish reflect, on which the feathery ghada grows in large dusky 
atches, points out the spot where Ja’ad had determined hours before should be our 
rief morning rest. 


The First Differential Coefficient. By John Newton Lyle, A.M. St 
Louis: Review Steam Press. 


Tus pamphlet contains the preface and first three chapters of a 
work on the Differential and Integral Calculus. From the title we 
had hoped to find it a treatise for more advanced mathematical 
scholars, and not a part of a text-book for beginners. It is to be 
regretted that text-book-making monopolises so much of the time 
of our men of science. Doubtless it is the most remunerative form 
of the book-producing industry ; but one would think that the scien- 
tists of this country had a sufficiently large public to make a demand 
for treatises having a special or polemical interest. 

We must say, however, that our disappointment in finding this 
pamphlet a portion of a text-book measurably disappeared as we 
progressed in reading it ; but at the same time we became satisfied 
that it is ill-adapted to form the introduction to a text-book. It is 
flavored with an abundant spice of polemics, which is a relief from 
the pedagogic tone of dogmatism prevailing in text-books. The 
author goes into training for a fight in the very preface, and on every 
page shows a disposition to “hit from the shoulder.” He displays a 
most unwavering purpose to treat nothing as nothing, and to war 
upon all persons who dare to maintain that the combinations 0x0, 
0-0, and $ are intelligible. He does not inform us whether or no 
he believes that the spirits of the dead reappear to walk on earth, but 
he leaves us in no doubt in reference to his opinion of the ghosts of 
departed quantities. In the main we are with the author in the 
positions he takes, and would commend to mathematicians some of 
his illustrations, The controversial tone of the book impairs and 
well-nigh destroys its fitness to be used in instructing college classes. 
The language throughout takes form to meet opposing views which 
beginners cannot be presumed to understand; and the. cautions 
sprinkled here and there are used to point out pitfalls into which 
persons holding those views have fallen. The author’s object should 
have been to make the text level with the knowledge and training of 
students ; and if he desired to enforce his own opinions or oppose 
those of others, the introduction or appendix or notes would have 
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The Lady of Lyndon. By Lady Blake. Boston: J. R. Osgood 
& Co. 1872. 

Ir has been, we confess, with some difficulty that we were able 
conscientiously to carry out the first duty of a reviewer, by reading 
this book carefully through before finally making up our mind about 
it. For it is not an easy matter to keep one’s attention steadily fixed 
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on the rather wearisome doings and sayings of a parcel of common- 
place people, who do scarcely anything that is worth recording, and 
indulge in long conversations that lead to nothing. 

It seems to us, after much meditation over what the design of the 
book might be, that it was the author’s idea to portray in Lady 
Lyndon a fine character full of contradictions, her natural conscien- 
tiousness warring with her inclinations and interests, which she is 
afraid to indulge, and thus becomes a self-repressed and apparently 
cold woman. If such was the intention, we can not say that it has 
been successfully carried out, the character as here drawn being 
simply that of a disagreeable narrow-minded woman. 

From the slight mysteriousness thrown around her character and 
that of her son on their first appearance, one is led to expect a 
specimen of the mystery-novel. A sort of Lady Audley seems to be 
foreshadowed. But the son dwindles into a feeble youth who does 
not know what he wants, and the mother is what we have already 
mentioned. 

All the characters — of which at least one-half have nothing to do 
with the others —are mere lay-figures: there is scarce one with 
which we can feel the slightest sympathy. It is not easy to say 
around which set of people the interest of the story is intended to 
centre. In the second chapter, notwithstanding the stiff dialogue, 
Winnie seemed as if she might get to be interesting ; and there is a 
faint gleam of humor in the description of the two maiden aunts and 
their devotion to their father’s absurd foibles; but after we have 
patiently followed Winnie almost exclusively through several chapters, 
and have come to consider her as the heroine, she is entirely dropped 
out of sight, and turns up again only towards the end, on the point 
of marriage with an individual who has not once appeared in the 
book. In fact, if the thin thread of connection running through the 
whole be called the story, Winnie has really nothing to do with it. 

Towards the end we get some pleasant glimpses of Audrey as wife 
and mother ; and we could only regret that the rest of the book was 
not as entertaining as the author has been able to make it here. 

Even had Zady Lyndon been well written throughout, there is a 
great artistic defect in the introduction, all through, of new charac- 
ters, with pedigrees that take longer to tell than the entire part they 
play in the story, and who in several instances only appear in one 
chapter to vanish from our view forever. 

We do not know if Zady Lyndon be the first work of the author, 
but it reads like one. If Lady Blake would confine herself to four 
or five characters only, we think she would produce much more 
satisfactory work. 


H. A. Nitscu. 
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N the Historical Magazine for February 1869 we note an interesting 
paper on the marriage of slaves in Massachusetts, by Mr. G. H. Moore 

of New York, whose work on Slavery in Massachusetts did so much 
toward giving a correct idea of the way the Puritan fathers managed that 
institution. As in that he has shown what amount of truth there was in the 
assertion that the benign influences of Puritan legislation greatly mitigated 
the rigors of slavery, he now shows what credit is to be given to Mr. Ban- 
croft’s bold (& priori) declaration that it “ brought about a total modification 
of the character of negro slavery by giving to the slave the rights of marriage 
and of family,” or to Mr. Palfrey’s more guarded opinion that “it is safe to 
infer that [in New England] slave husbands and wives were never parted.’’ 
The paper is too long even for abridgment, but we extract a portion of 
the form of marriage-service prepared and used by the Reverend Samuel 
Phillips, of Andover, a distinguished Puritan divine, whose ministry lasted 
from 1710 to 1771. Mr. Moore has copied it from the original document. 


“ A FORM FOR A NEGROE-MARRIAGE. 


“You S. do now, in the Presence of God and these Witnesses, Take R. 
to be your Wife; promising that so far as shall be consistent with the 
Relation which you now sustain as a Servant, you will Perform the Part of 
an Husband towards her: And in particular you Promise that you will Love 
her: And that as you shall have the Opportunity and Ability, you will take 
a proper Care of her in Sickness and Health, in Prosperity and Adversity : 
And that you will be True and Faithfull to her, and will Cleave to her only, 
so long as God, in his Providence, shall continue your and her Abode in 
Such Place (or Places) as that you can conveniently come together.” The 
same formula, mutatis mutandis, follows for the woman, and then the 
minister pronounces: “I then, agreeable to your Request, and with the 
Consent of your Masters and Mistresses, do Declare that you have Licence 
given you to be conversant and familiar together as Husband and Wife, so 
long as Goa shall continue your Places of Abode as afore-said, and so long 
as you Shall behave your-selves as it becometh Servants to doe.” 

Mr. Moore draws the very logical inference that “in Massachusetts, the 
marriages of slaves, while they were unquestionably more formal in some 
cases than merely ‘jumping a broomstick,’ had in reality little more practical 
significance in their obligations, limited as these were in extent and duration 
by the necessary conditions of servitude; and adds that contemporary 
documentary evidence “proves beyond doubt that the kind of wedlock in 
which Sambo and Dinah became nominally husbands and wives, under 
Massachusetts laws, was very uncertain and precarious, and its religious 
celebration in very truth a solemn farce.” But of course Massachusetts 
historians take good care to make history to suit themselves ; and if the 
facts are against them, “so much the worse for the facts.” 


DuRInG the late war the chaplains of Congress were celebrated for the 
eccentric “prayers” they pretended to address to the Almighty, said 
prayers being mere political harangues, recalling a scene in Zhe Critic, in 
which a speech is objected to on account of the repetition of the words 
“you know,” on which the critic reasonably remarks,—“ But if he knows 
it, why inform him?”—to which Mr. Puff, the author, replies,—“ But the 
audience don’t know it!” 
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We heard one of these prayers to the audience at the opening of an 
educational meeting in Pennsylvania a few years ago. The minister com. 
menced in the following words :— 

“Thou knowest, O Lord, that at the assembling of the Convention to 
which the State of Pennsylvania owes its political existence, the distin- 
guished citizen Benjamin Franklin arose and proposed that the Convention 
be opened with prayer ; and Thou knowest also that from that period it has 
been customary to open public bodies in this manner; we therefore,” etc. ! 


HEARTSEASE. 


New-born, on mossy bank in purple fine, 
I found this bloom and rudely made it mine; 
Bruising the tender thing (my thoughts afar), 
I threw the door of shrinéd sweets ajar. 


Baptised in dew, accept it, lady fair: 

’Tis fit to nestle in thy amber hair ; 

Ay, meet to break thy queenly throat’s white calm, 
Had I not held it in my humble palm. 


On thy pure breast, chaste-pillowed let it lie— 
(There, happy flower, I’d find it bliss to die! 
Where her low heart-beats move that envied chain 
I’d have thee bound, to perish in sweet pain !) 


Heartsease! My lady, does it sweeter seem 

Than other flowers? It holds a lover’s dream; 
Worn at thy throat, ’twill die and never tell 

Who dreams of thee, who loves thee—ah, too well! 


Close to her small pink ear, in shining fold 
Of wavy hair that rivals pale spun gold, 

It felt the clasp of her small fingers light, 
Then perished, drooping o’er her temple white. 


Such colors rare! Ye shroud my heart’s sweet slain,— 
Brown eyes, gold hair, rose lips and azure vein! 

Thus veiled, the body of life’s dream lies here, 

Dumb, sweet and— dead, alas! Too fair, too dear. 


JENDWINE. 

IF it were not so melancholy a spectacle, the grotesque pranks of the 
negro judges, lawyers and jurymen in some of the reconstructed States 
would afford matter for inextinguishable laughter. A friend has been telling 
us some that he witnessed in Charleston. Here is one:— 

An old gentleman, dying, left by will to an old and faithful servant a small 
house and lot in fee, warning him not to sell it, which he solemnly promised 
not todo. Of course, no sooner was the breath out of his master’s body, 
than he wanted to sell it, and took counsel on the subject with Judge Lee, 
one of the sable ermine-wearers of that happy city. The Judge carefully 
read and pondered the clause of the will containing the bequest, and said : 
“Sambo, you can’t sell dat house: ’taint possible.” 
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“ Can’t sell de house? Why, ole massa tole me I could sell it ef I wanted 
to, but tole me not to sell it, an’ I promised him I wouldn’t. And Mars 
Petigru drew up de will, and he’s as good a lawyer as is.” 

“But, Sambo, you’s only got what a calls a life-estate in de house. 
Look hyer: de will says ‘to him and his heirs forever ’—dat’s you an’ you 
heirs forever. Now how &in you sell it if it belongs to you heirs forever? 
’Taint in reason.” 

Another refers to this same Judge. A case was on trial, and one of the 
witnesses, an unreconstructed rice-field negro, was testifying with great 
willingness and volubility. He had been checked once or twice in his flow 
of speech by the opposite counsel, and had his temper a little ruffled. Sud- 
denly the examining counsel put a leading question, when just as he opened 
his mouth to answer, Judge Lee roared at him: “ Don’t you answer dat 
question! I say, you Bill, don’t you answer it!” Turning on the Judge a 
countenance in which amazement, wrath, and scorn were equally blended, 
Bill replied —“ You jes’ shut up! Why what de debble does you mean, you 
long-face hog-mouf nigger, to put in you jaw anyhow? Don’t you hear de 
buckra talkin’ to me?” This is perhaps the most flagrant instance on record 
of contempt of court. 


CHARLES LAMB concludes his delightful Essay On the Decay of Beggars 
with these words :— 

“Reader, do not be frightened at the hard words zfosition, imposture: 
give, and ask no questions. Cast thy bread upon the waters. . . . Shut not 
thy purse-strings always against painted distress. Act a charity sometimes. 
When a poor creature (outwardly and visibly such) comes before thee, do 
not stay to inquire whether the ‘seven small children’ in whose name he 
implores thy assistance, have a veritable existence. Rake not into the 
bowels of unwelcome truth to save a halfpenny. It is good to believe him. 
If he be not all that he pretendeth, g7ve, and under a personate father of a 
family, think (if thou pleasest) that thou hast relieved an indigent bachelor. 
When they come with their counterfeit looks and mumping tones, think 
them players. You pay your money to see a comedian feign those things 
which, concerning these poor people, thou canst not certainly tell whether 
they are feigned or not.” 

In writing this, did he not have in mind the beggar’s harangue in that 
masterly fiction Guzman de Alfarache? We subjoin a portion for com- 
parison. (Lib. iii. ch. 6.) 

“My rich friend, art thou not sated, wearied, and deafened, hearing so 
often as it hath been said to thee that whatever thou dost for any poor man 
who beseecheth thee in the name of God, thou dost it for God himself, and 
He himself remaineth pledged to pay thee, having made another’s debt his 
own? We, the poor, are like the figure zero, which hath no value in itself, 
but giveth value to the figure beside it, and the more zeros the greater value. 
Wouldst thou raise thine own value tenfold, place a poor man beside thee ; 
and the more poor thou shalt relieve and the more alms thou shalt bestow, 
the more zeros hast thou to increase thine own deserving at God’s hand. 
Why dost thou set thyself to considering if I gain or do not gain; if men 
give me or do not give me? Give me thou that which I ask; and if not 
for the sake of God who commands thee, for the sake of humanity know that 
all thou hast and art, is not better wool than I, but only better carded; and 
that He who hath given to thee and withheld from me, may change His 
hands and give His blessing where he willeth and to him who may deserve 
it. Be not a scrutiniser, nor make discriminations ; for if thou lookest well 
to it, they are but avarice and excuses for not giving: I know it: open thy 
soul, and thou shalt see the result of thy charity......... God did 
not make the rich man for the sake of the poor, so much as he made the 
poor man for the sake of the rich: venture not thou to say who is more 
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deserving ..... Thou canst not see another’s need as if it were thy 
own ; nor is it possible to know it from the outside by which thou judgest, 
thinking that this man appears to thee strong and sound, and it is not right | 
to bestow alms upon him: seek not subterfuges to escape thy duty: leave 
him to his Master: to examine him is no charge of thine; there are judges 
for that office. 

“Do not put thyself in a fume, O thou of no bowels of compassion, for I 
see thee. [The next sentence we should spoil in translating, and give in 
the original.] Digo, que la caridad y limosna su 6drden tiene: no digo que 
no la ordenes, sino que la hagas, que la des, y no la espulgues, si tiene, si 
no tiene, si dijo, si hizo, si puede, si no puede — si te la pide, ya se la debes, 
caro le cuesta, como he dicho, y tu oficio solo es dar. 5 

“ Let the corregidor and regidor, the bishop and his vicar keep open their 
eyes, and let them find out who is not really poor that he may be punished, 
This is an office and a dignity, a cross and a labor ; they were made heads 
not to eat the sweeter morsels, but to keep the better care ; not to laugh 
with roisterers, but to groan over the miseries of the people; not to sleep 
and snore, but to watch and sigh, keeping, like the dragon, continually clear 
the vision of the spirit. And thus thee it concerneth only to give the alms; 
neither do thou think that thou fulfillest thy duty in giving that which is 
worthless to thee, which thou hast thrown in a corner to toss upon the 
dunghill, and tossest it to the poor man as if he were that; not so much to 
give it to him as to rid thy house of it,— for even such was the sacrifice of 
Cain. That which thou bestowest must be of thy best, even as did righteous 
Abel, giving with cheerfulness and good will; not as if compelled thereto, 
nor yet with sound of trumpets, but with pure charity, that thou mayest have 
the promised fruit of charity, having offered an acceptable sacrifice.” 

THE proverb xe sutor ultra crepidam is one so often quoted, that it 
ought to be quoted correctly. The correct form is, xe sutor supra crepidam. 
The story from which it is derived is found in Pliny, who says that Apelles 
was in the habit of exhibiting his pictures for the public to comment upon, 
he himself hiding behind it to hear their criticisms. One day a shoemaker 
remarked that on one of the shoes of a figure there was one latchet less on 
one side than on the other. Apelles corrected the mistake ; perceiving which 
the shoemaker the next day began to criticise the drawing of the leg, upon 
which the painter called out to him that a cobbler’s criticism should not rise 
above the shoe —e supra crepidam sutor judicaret. 

«#*, The translation of A Lear of the Steppe, which commences in this 
No. of the SOUTHERN MAGAZINE, has been copyrighted. 
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